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A Word or Two about Indian Corn—Scientific 
and Practical. 


It will yery soon be the season for cutting the 
Indian corn crop. ‘There are two modes generally 
pursued in performing this operation. The one is 


to top the stalks of corn at an early date, just, 


above the ears, leaving them, to ripen or harden, 


and securing the tops in a rather.green state. for: 


fodder. The other is to leave the stalks untouched 
till the corn is almost fully ripe, and then.to eut 
the whole up near the root, bind them in gavels, 
and stand them up until the ears are gathered. 

The former operation is called topping the corn, 
and is practiced by many of the best farmers as 
economical, and as giving the corn a better chance 
to ripen. But this is doubted by a number who 
have studied the nature of the corn plant, and itis 
contended that the cutting off the top of the plant 
deprives the grain of the supply of the material 
which is necessary to fill it out, or to fully perfect 
it just when it is getting ripe, and that it would be 
better to cut the whole plant up by the root at the 
time it is topped, than it would be to take the top 
off, and leave the grain without the nourishment 
provided for it by nature. 

The Indian corn plant is an annual, and the 
whole energy of the plant is exhausted when it has 


perfected its seed. It is not. like the perennial 
plants, which have two duties to perform, one of 
which is to ripen their newly-formed wood, and the 
other to perfect their seed. In the perennial plants, 
or in trees, vines, &c., it is frequently found that 
fruit is earlier ripened, or that it may be made to 
grow larger by pruning off large portions of the 
newly-formed wood. But it must be observed that 
in all these operations a sufficient number of leaves 
is left. to elaborate and digest the sap, which is 
diverted to the ripening of the fruit, instead of to 
the ripening of the wood. The Indian corn plant 
being, as we have said, an annual, with all the forces 
.of the plant, directed to one simple object of ripen- 
ing the seed, the moment that any portion of the 
plant, is.cut off, ib is deprived of so much power to 
digest or consume the food that the roots gather 
and bring for its support. For instance, when a 
a plant of corn. is topped, the green leaves that are 
fresh. and full of sap, are all lopped off, and take 
with them the whole supply of ripening matter which 
would haye.been sent forward from them to fill up 
and enlarge the seed or kernels; and to understand 
this, it. is but necessary to look at what are the 
functions which the leaves perform for all plants. 
When the.sap is taken up by the roots, it is nothing 
but water, holding in solution certain ingredients 


| or raw materials such as lime, soda, silex, potash, 


&c., which are dissolved and separated into minute 
particles, but are still nothing more than lime and 
water, or soda and water, or silex and water. They 
have as yet undergone no chemical transformation, 
to fit them to become parts of the plant, any more 
than the mere masticated materials taken into the 
stomach of an animal before being digested, have 
become fit to’increase the amount of fat or muscle, 
or bone or sinew of the quadruped. It is there- 
fore necessary that the crude mass of undigested 
raw sap should undergo some change before it can 
be of much use to increase the size of the plant. To 
fit this sap for assimilation, or in other words to di- 
gest it, the leaves are provided, and the moment 
that they are cut off, there is a stop put to the 
power of the plant to digest its full complement of 
food. This is the the topping of corn: the 





whole of the leaves being cut off, the seed does not 
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really get any riper than it was before, but it dries 
up and hardens more quickly, and what little sap 
there may be in the green husks or stray leaves at- 
tached to the butts, aids to partially ripen it. In 
the case where the corn is cut up at the roots, the 
natural powers of the plant being all exerted for 
one end, and that being to ripen the seed, the func- 
tions of the plant are still carried on, ang the sap 
goes through the operation of assimilating itself, 
and aids to fill out the grain and to ripen the seed, 
though separated from the roots. This is particu- 
larly the case when, as in the case of the Indian 
corn, the plant is cut up only when it has reached 
that point at which the stem and the roots begin to 
harden, and the supply of food from the soil is ren- 
dered unnecessary. Then leaf after leaf loses its 
green color, and the place of the ripe and digested 
sap, which all goes gradually to aid in filling up 
and ripening the grain, is no longer filled up. The 
leaf dies und becomes straw. Now it is evident 
that in topped corn the ears can become no heavier 
by remaining on the stumps. They may get drier, 
but they would do that nearly as well in the corn- 
crib as they do in the field. In the corn that is cut 
up close to the hill, the grain gets the whole bene- 
fit of the ripening juices of the plant, if the ear is 
left on until the stalks are fully cured, as is usually 
the case; and when the corn is husked and shelled 
it will generally be found to weigh more to the 
measured bushel. Besides, we have a sounder 
grain, and kernels less liable to be affected by 
changes of weather, or to prove valueless for seed ; 
for it is evident that if the kernels are not supplied 
with matter to fill them, that they must still con- 


tain a great deal of moisture, which is apt to render | 


the corn unsound, and frequently to render it unfit 
to plant; while it will appear strange to him who 
has not paid some attention to the nature of the 
plant, that his corn turns out unsound, though he 
gave it such “a first-rate chance to ripen by cutting 
the tops early.” 

At the same time it must be remembered that 
to save the corn-stalks in a state valuable for fod- 
der, it is necessary that they should be cut before 
the crop is fully ripe, or before they have lost their 
green color. ‘To know when to cut corn at the 
right time to save the fodder in such a state that it 
will not be mere dry straw, and yet so that the corn 
itself will not sustain any injury, needs experience 
and judgment; and no directions will suffice, or 
supply the place of practical knowledge. Corn- 
stalks, when properly cured and saved, are a very 
yaluable addition to the supply of feed which the 
farmer has for his young stock. When they are 
stacked, every layer ought to be well sprinkled with 
salt, which not only prevents them from heating, 
but renders them much more palatable to the cat- 
tle. It will be seen, from the comparison of an 


analysis of the corn-stalk with an analysis of good 
hay, that both contain the same organic elements 
in nearly the same proportions, as follows : 


arent AN > aie 0.0 ete wma Wane ee 0s o <. 
xtract CUBR cco cccssednenee 
Albumeneccscvccsccceres eveoe 33 
CRO 4b Sebo d ee vedccicoce cures o AMO 
WEN 0's 600 Ks tbs os ae 00 0 bb ec lOd 
98-00 


Now, Timothy hay, treated in the same manner, 
gives the following results : 
WM Fan whe FS Cals 8 8 ies 68-14 


Wax and chlorophyle......sesesees 2°80 
Albumen: » 0.<0 0 0.9700 08 a 000 4 1°89 
Casei . 2 vec ccccccee coone 2M 
Sugar, extract, and dextrine..... eeee 820 
BET. + ooo ere ererecvvene oeee 01230 
95°67 
Red clover gave the following results : 

Mnnts5 >> casbiek) con 6 Sastws 0 64:19 
Albumen ° 1°57 
CASEIN . oi ccvcercccccvcciveces trace 
Wax and chlorophyle. .....esse-e6 4:20 
ROGER so ssn pd cerececrncecrsece 2°60 
Extract and sugar... sccscccsceres 18°80 
Waters. cesessvors ereereccseres 960 
99:96 


The above analyses are only given to show that 
corn-stalks possess the same elements which other 
plants deemed valuable for winter feed have, and 
that, if properly cured, they will amply repay 
the care bestowed on them. But to render 
them of value, they must have as fair treat- 
ment as is generally bestowed upon the hay 
crop, which, if left to bleach in the wind, rain and 
sun, or suffer as we have seen corn-stalks allowed 
to suffer, would not be worth carrying into the 
barn, and would hardly be fit for litter—much less 
for feed, The prices of sheep, of cattle, and of 
horses, and the demand for them at the East are 
becoming so great, that it now behooves every 
farmer to make the most he can of every particle 
of fodder which he can use, to keep his young stock 
through the winter season; and we believe we are 
doing him a service in calling his attention to the 
value of a kind of fodder that is often very scur- 
vily treated, but from which as many dollars and 
cents may be obtained as from any thing else that 
he raises. 





Hereford Cattle. 


In preceding numbers of the Farmer we have 
given notices of those breeds of cattle which have 
been introduced into the United States in consid- 
erable numbers of late years, for the purpose of im- 
proving the native stock both in fattening, working, 
and milking qualities. These three breeds are the 
Short-horns or Durhams, the Devons and the Ayr- 
shires. But there is another breed whose good qua- 
lities, as furnishing a profitable animal for the 
farmer, has attracted much attention, and which 
has for a long’ period of years contended very suc- 
cessfully with that breed whose size, early matu- 





rity, and great capacity to lay on flesh and fat, has 
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made them the most renowned both throughout 
Great Britian and the United States. 


The Hereford cattle are indisputably an aborig- 
inal herd of a particular district of Great Britian, 
where they have been known for an indefinite pe- 
riod. But few efforts were made to improve them, 
or to develop their fattening qualities until about the 
middle of the last century, when a Mr. Benjamin 
Tomkins of Welling court in the county of Here- 
ford, having noticed the singular aptitude of two 
cows named Pigeon and Mottle to take on flesh, 
bred from them two families which have been con- 
tinued to this day, the former being of a gray color 
and the other mottled or white-faced. After this 
several distinguished agriculturists, but chiefly per- 
sons situated in localities near to the original home 
of the breed, began to give their undivided atten- 
tion to the propagation and improvement of the 
Hereford cattle. Among these were Mr. Tully of 
Huntington, the Rev. J. R. Smythies of Lynch 
court, Mr. John Price of Poole House in Worces- 
tershire, who all aided in bringing to perfection the 
peculiar and prominent characteristics of this herd 
of cattle. Among the prominent English breeders 
of this family of cattle at the present time, are 
found the names of W. F. Hobbs, Lord Talbot, Sir 
H. Hoskyns, 8. Aston, and Sir Francis Lawley. 


In the United States, the most prominent breed- 
ers, and indeed, those who have given us more knowl- 
edge of the Herefords, than all others put together, 
are Messrs. Corning and Sotham, of the state 
of: New York—the latter gentleman especially. 
William H. Sotham, of Black Rock, in Niagara 
county, New York, has long devoted himself zealously 
to the breeding and improvement of this stock, 
and has always been ready with his pen to defend 
them, and to make known their good qualites, and 
superiority to all others as a profitable breed for 

the farmer. Indeed we doubt, very much, if this 
stock would have yet obtained much foot-hold in 
the United States, had it not been for the perseve- 
ring and almost enthusiastic energy of Mr. Sotham, 
who has advocated their claims to pre-eminence 
over every other breed, both by his practice and by 
his pen. 

The first importation of Hereford cattle of much 
importance, was made by Messrs. Corning and 
Sotham in 1840. Previous to that there had been 
some animals brought over by different individuals. 
and among others, by Henry Clay of Kentucky, in 
1817. In 1824, the Massachusetts society for pro- 
moting the improvement of the breeds of cattle. 
were presented with a bull and a heifer of this 
breed by Admiral Coffin of the British navy; the 
heifer died without breeding any stock, but the bull 
was kept for several years by Senator Bates of 
Massachusetts. Mr Sanford Howard, the editor 
of tne Albany Cultivator, speaking of tae good this 











animal had done, and which he had observed during 
a visit to Massachusetts in 1847, or twenty-three 
years afterwards, says of the cross of this bull on 
the native cows, “that for all purposes combined, 
they were the best stock ever kept in the neighbor- 
hood. Their chief excellencies were for beef and 
work, and for these qualities they were said to have 
been much superior to any other cattle known there, 
Their strength was great, and their quickness and 
speed as travellers was remarkable. As to dairy 
qualities, Mr. Bates said, that though the cows did 
not yield as large a quantity of milk as some, it was 
of so nice a quality, that in quantity of butter they 
were seldom exceeded. Mr. Cook, of Northampton, 
who had been in the practice of stall-feeding cattle 
for many years, frequently fatted the half blood 
Herefords; and after several trials with them, was 
so convinced of their superiority, both in the rap- 
idity with which they acquired fat, and in the qual- 
ity of their beef, that he would pay several dollars 
more for lean animals of this breed, than he would 
for animals of the ordinary kind though in better 
condition.” 


At present the Hereford cattle are bred with suc- 
cess by E. Corning jr. of Albany N. Y., by W. H 
Sotham Esq, of Black Rock, N. Y., by Allen Ayr- 
ault of Genesee, N. Y., and by Messrs Bingham of 
Cornwall, Vermont. 

The improved Herefords are the great competing 
breed against the improved Short-horns both in beef 
and other qualities. It is contended by the friends 
of the Herefords, that they possess a hardier con- 
stitution, are easier kept, will return a larger 
amount of beef from the same amount of feed, 
and that the beef is of asuperior quality. It must 
be admitted that in England where the merits of 
the breeds are more thoroughly canvassed than it 
is yet possible to be here, the Herefords have entered 
the lists at the great cattle shows in that country, 
and have borne off an equal if not a superior num- 
ber of the first prizes, against all other breeds, and 
particularly as competing against the improved 
Short-horns in early maturity, disposition to fatten, 
and quality of beef. While individuals of this 
breed have been known to be good milkers, they 
possess no general reputation as being valuable for 
the dairy, and are generally considered rather in- 
ferior in that department. There have been as 
yet few or none of this breed of cattle introduced 
into this state: at least we have heard of none; 
and though premiums have been offered at our 
state fairs for cattle of this class, none have so far 
been exhibited here so that our farmers could have 
an opportunity of getting acquainted with their 
merits. While it is not best to recommend a 
breed of animals as yet untried as the very 
thing for the farmers of this state, yet from their 
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to withstand our climate, from their large size, 
and their ability to compete with the Short-horns 
under the most favorable circumstances, the Here- 
fords may be deemed a breed well worth the atten- 
tion of those raising stock for the butcher. 

As an illustration of this breed we present an en- 
graving of a young bull named “ Tromp,” to which 
was accorded the first prize at the N. Y. State Ex- 
hibition at Rochester in 1851. 

Mr. Rotch, in drawing up his points of the several 
herds of cattle, presented the following as the 
points of the Herefords : 

; THE Cow. 

_ Purity of Blood, as traced back to the satisfac- 
tion of committees, to imported blood on both sides, 
from some known English breeder, or as found in 
Eyton’s Hereford Book—40. 

The Head—moderately small, with a good width 
of forehead, tapering to the muzzle; the cheek- 
bone, rather deep, but clean in the jaw; the nose, 
light in its color, and the whole head free from 
fleshiness—2. 

The Eye full, mild, and cheerful in its express- 
ion—1. 

Ihe Ear of medium size—1. 

The Horns—light and tapering, long and spread- 
ing, with an outward and upward turn, giving a. gay 
and lofty expression to the whole head—3. 

The Neck—of a medium length; full in its june- 
tion with the shoulders, spreading well over the 
shoulder points, and tapering finally to the head 
—3. 

The Chest—broad, round, and deep; its floor 
running well back of the elbows, which with a 
8 ringing fore-rib, gives great interior capacity to 
this -important portion of the body—8. 

The Brisket—when in flesh, largely developed, 
descending low between the legs, and deep, by cov- 
ering the anterior portion of the sternum, or breast- 
bone, but never interfering with the action of the 
animal when in working condition—3. 

The Shoulder—lying snugly and closely in to- 
wards the top, and spreading towards the points; 
the blade sloping somewhat back, and running pret- 
ty well up into the withers, which by rising a very 
trifle above the level line of the back, gives to the 
ox a very upstanding, and beautiful fore-end. The 
whole shoulder well clothed with muscle—3. 


The Crops—filling all up evenly behind the 
shoulders, and blending it smoothly in with the 
muscles of the back—2. 

The Back, Loin, aud Hips, should be broad, wide, 
and level—4. 

The Rumps should lie nearly, or quite level with 
the back, and their covering should be abundant, 
mellow, loose, and freely moving under the hand, 
thus showing great aptitude to fatten—4. 

The Pelvis—roomy; indicated by wide hips, as 
already mentioned, and the space between the 
rumps, which should stand well apart, giving a gen- 
eral breadth to the posterior portion of the animal 
—4. 
The Twist broad and full—2. 

The Hind Quarter—large and thoroughly devel- 
oped in its upper and more valuable portions, as 
beef. The thigh gradually tapering to the hock, 
but muscular—3, 

The Carcass—round throughout; full and ca- 





pacious, with the under line of the belly level, or 
nearly so—l1. 

The Flank full and wide—1. 

The Legs—straight, upright; firmly placed to 
support the superincumbent weight; a strong back 
sinew, but by no means a large, coarse, cannon 
bone—3. . 

The Tail—iarge and full at its peint of attach- 
ment, but fine in its cord—1. ;' 

The Carriage—prompt, resolute, and cheerful, 
and in the ox, gay and lively—1. 

The Quality is indicated by a flexible, soft, yet 
substantial skin, resting on a somewhat firm, but 
rich, mellow, and elastic substance, becoming firm- 
er as the animal approaches its maximum of high 
condition—8. 

The Hair—thick, close, and furry—1. 

The Udder—should be such as will afford the 
best promise of capacity and product—1. 

Color—Reds or rich browns, oftentimes very 
dark, with a white or “ brockled” face, are now the 
colors, and marking of the Hereford, though grey 
Herefords, or cream colored, were not uncommon 
—l. 

Same general reraarks in regard to points of the 
Hereford bull, as have already been made in ref- 
erence to the Short-horn. 





More about Australian Wheat. 


Messrs, Eprrors :—TI notice in the August num- 
ber of the Farmer an engraved head of the Austra- 
lian wheat, from the field of D. D. Tucker, accom- 
panying his letter, in which he says his crop of 
Australian wheat is harvested, and will yield thirty 
bushels per acre. Now, sir, I have reason to be- 
lieve that neighbor Tooker’s Australian wheat aver- 
aged much less than thirty bushels per acre, and 
that the crops of Soule and White Flint, on the 
farms adjoining him, which he speaks of, have done 
much better than the Australian, and have aver- 
aged 22 and 303 bushels per acre on the same soil 
ofland. Indeed I doubt if the Australian yielded 
over 15 bushels to the acre, although it grew on 
new land, prepared with much care, while the other 
kinds grew on old land that has been under the 
plow for 16 years. 

In this neighborhood this Australian wheat is not 
looked upon as a favorite kind to sow; and I think 
that neighbor Tooker owes it to the public that the 
merits of this wheat should be made known, as far 
as his experience with it goes. Much of it, I am 
aware, has been bought at a high price for seed, 
yet but little of it has been sown in this neighbor- 
hood where it has been grown, and where there has 
been an opportunity to observe its peculiar qua- 
lities. Yours, very respectfully, 

Navoixon, Jackson co., Sept. 5. C. ©. Smiru. 

[The above had just been put in type when we 
received the following letter, which gives the other 
side, and shows that Mr. Tooker maintains what he 


has said.] 
i Napotron, Sept. 12, 1853, 
Messrs. Eptrors :—On reading an article in the 
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September number of the Farmer, one would be 
led to conclude that of “all herbs yielding seed,” 
the Australian wheat is the least entitled to the ap- 
pellation “good.” Butas it happens, I have some 
“experience” in raising this wheat, and am not 
ignorant of its superior qualities in regard to what 
it has done, is doing, and bids fair to continue to do 
when it falls into the hands of farmers who under- 
stand their business. 

The Australian wheat was recommended to me 
as just what it has proven itself to be, with me, thus 
far; and I have recommended it accordingly. I 
find its superior qualities to be as follows :—Berry 
large, white, fair and beautifully proportioned ; 
weighs well, produces a large amount of flour in 
proportion to its bran or skin, and makes the most 
delightful bread I ever saw or tasted; straw bright 
and large, but not brittle or woody, full of leaves, 
and makes excellent fodder for stock of any kind, 
being equal to the best of oat straw; its average 
yield heavier than any common variety, as proven 
by actual experiment.—[See quotation in my arti- 
cle, January number Michigan Farmer for 1853.] 

Among others who have succeeded in raising the 
Australian wheat in this vicinity is Mr. T. B. 
Tooker, a subscriber to the Farmer, and reliable 
authority. He wishes me to say that he has raised 
three varieties of wheat the past year, on soil of 
similar quality, and all treated alike, with the seed 
drilled in. The yield was as follows:—Flint, 12 
bushels; Bluestem, 20; Australian, 27 to the acre. 
And he further says, that the ground on which the 
Australian grew had produced two crops of wheat 
in succession previous to sowing the Australian, 
and it is about the poorest part of his farm (similar 
to the soil of L. G.); and that he harvested and 
thrashed by hand what grew on just one rod square 
of what he thought to be a fair average of the field, 
and its yield was 15 Ibs., equal to 40 bushels to the 
acre. He thinks that if his whole crop (of Aus- 
tralian) had been properly harvested, thrashed and 
measured, he would have realised over 30 bushels 
per acre. Mr. T. is the only farmer that I know 
of who is raising it to any extent in this State, or 
who has given it a fair trial, under my own obser- 
vation, and I presume he is ready to confirm all I 
have said or written upon the subject. 

For my own part, I have not yet given it a fair 
trial, but thus far it has done better with me than 
any other wheat I ever raised, has out-yielded my 
Flint this season, all things considered, about one- 
third; and if it continues to yield as it has done I 
shall raise it in preference to any other variety 

hereafter; at all events, I have not yet found the 
least cause for being “ ashamed of it,” nor have, I 
heard of any one yet that has, excepting friend 
Miller, your correspondent. ; 

My laborers and myself differ materially with Mr. 


Miller in regard to its beards. We have worked 
among it, and expect to doso again—/your humble 
servant is not “ashamed” nor afraid to work among 
his “ Australian humbug”); and we know that its 
beards are so far different from “barley,” or any 
other bearded grain, that no “laborer” free from 
prejudice can ever find fault with the Australian 
wheat on that or any other account. 

As to its future success, of course I am not pro- 
phet enough at present to determine, but I have 
every reason to believe that it will succeed, other-- 
wise I would not “éulogise it so highly.” I have 
not yet found any cause for annexing to its title the 
ignominious term “humbug;” and if others have, 
or should have hereafter, I think it will be found 
that they have not observed the following rules, 
namely :—Choose good wheat soil, plough deep, 
keep the fallow clean, drill in the seed early, but 
not grudgingly, nor on the north-west side of sand 
banks, nor in low hollows or cold clayey “ prairie 
soil,” where standing water is seen six months in 
the year. Follow these rules, fellow farmers, and 
if you do not succeed in raising good crops of Aus- 
tralian wheat (provided you are free from prejudice 
and have the courage and honesty to give it a fair 
trial), then you have tho privilege of pronouncing 
it a “humbug.” Yours truly, 

D. D. Tooxsr. 





A Word or Two about Genesen: 


Battle Creek, Aug. 3, 1853. 

Mr. Eprror :—In answer to the request of some 
of the corresponding writers for the Farmer, I have 
concluded to give you a few remarks on what I 
know of grasses, and not what I think. I am not 
a native of this State, but come from England. 
There, in th counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, clo- 
ver was the most extensively used grass. The 
lands in the above named counties are farmed gene- 
rally in four or five year courses, according to their 
quality, the best lands coming back to clover once 
in four years. The clover seed is generally sown 
there with barley or oats in the spring, and then 
taken up a year from the next fall for wheat, when 
it is plowed but once. The land thus sown regu- 
larly every fourth year, after a few rounds, has 
been found not able to grow the small June clover 
which was first sown, the clover generally dying out 
the winter or spring after it was sown. This has 
been obviated to some degree by changing the kind 
of clover sown, and a large coarse variety, called, in 
Norfolkshire, cow-grass, has been tried with excel- 
lent effect. As this clover can be mown but once, 
I think it must be the same as our large kind of 
clover. 

A correspondent asks about rye-grass. I am 
satisfied that rye-grass will not answer kere. I have 





frequently seen it killed out by a severe winter in 
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England, and it may be safely concluded that it 
would not stand our more severe cold seasons. This 
grass is seldom sown alone, but is commonly mixed 
with clover and other grasses. A grass considerably 
used on mixed and light sandy soils is the trefoil, 
and which produces good crops on them. It is not 
used on clay soils, as the late frosts tend to keep it 
back so long, that when it starts forward it blos- 
soms almost directly, and goes to seed before it 
is over six inches in length; especially is this 
the case if the clay land is rather poor. It is 
mown but once. I have a small sprinkling of it 
now in a field I seeded down seven years ago, and 
it has stood the frosts well. I do not remember to 
have seen it killed out by frost in England. 


Lucerne is eultivated mostly in patches of five or 
ten acres, mostly for soiling. I have known it to be 
mown three and four times in a season, and even 
five times, where the land lay warm and was in a 
high state of cultivation. The seed of lucerne was 
always drilled in in rows from 16 to 18 inches 
apart. It was cultivated or horse-hoed, early in the 
spring, with a horse hoe that had triangular teeth, 
the bottom or blades of which were made of quar- 
ter-inch sheet iron, with a stalk or shank of a quar- 
ter-inch bar of iron, to which the blade was screwed 
or rivetted. The teeth were about 15 inches long, 
and mortised into a beam eight or nine feet long, 
by four inches wide and three inches thick, and at- 
tached by a chain to the centre of an axletree, to 
which were attached the light fore wheels of a 
wagon, with a tongue to keep it steady. The field 
was passed over twice with this horse hoe, and then 
well dragged with a heavy harrow. This got clear 
of all the natural grass, which was raked up and 
carried off the field. The lucerne would then last 
from six to eight years, but will require good treat- 
ment, {I mean to try it here as soon as I can. The 
last grass I shall speak of at present is sainfoin. 
This is used altogether upon the large, light, sandy 
farms, This grasg makes the very best hay in the 
English market, and when manured with 25 bushels 
of coal cinder dust, or soot, I have seen it grow two 
tons per acre, It is used greatly for sheep pas- 
tures. 

This plant is remarkably handsome when in 
full blossom, growing from 15 to 18 inches high. 
with its stem loaded with bell-shaped flowers of a 
peach color, or blood-red bloom. ‘The seed on the 
husk is as large as asparagus seed, with only one in 
ithe pod, which is very rough. 

I had almost forgotten two other kinds of grass 
which are prevalent. One of them is the cock’s 
foot, called so from its resemblance to the shape of 
a chieken’s foot, when ripe. This will stand our 
winters well, as it has been tried by my next neigh- 
bor in aJane. I never have seen it mowed, buti t 
is largely sown on lands’ or sheep-walks, where it 








lasts forever, and is always green. The seed of this 
grass can be obtained in New York. 

The other grass is the gold grass. The seed of 
this grass is perfectly yellow, and rather smaller 
than the seed of white clover. This grass is only 
used in seeding permanent pastures, and is only 
found on the very richest and best old grass fields 
which have been used for pastures. 

Another thing I would like to mention. In sow- 
ing wheat, it is a custom with us to use only hard- 
thrashed wheat. If this could not be had for seed, 
then it was usual to drill in half a bushel more 
when seed wheat was used that was thrashed with a 
machine. Yours truly, ’M. Atmore. 


Profits of Farming. 


Mr. Jounstone :—As friend Moore has given, in 
the September number of the Farmer, a very good 
system of rotation of crops, and has also given an 
estimate of what a farm of 200 acres might pro- 
duce under such a system; and asI have a farm 
also of 200 acres, I have thought it would not be 
considered egotistical in me to give some of my ex- 
perience and practice, believing that his estimate is 
quite as low as it ought to be put. My farm is 
quite different from that of Mr. Moore's, being 
mostly openings ; and my system is therefore some- 
what different, and the raising of sheep my princi- 
pal business. I cannot at present give the details ; 
but to show that Mr. Moore's statement is not too 
high, I will give the products as I can for the cur- 





rent year: 
Received for wool sold... ..5ssseee08 ee eeeevvee $925 00 
Value of increase of sheep.. coccccceccccs 265 00 
GLOW Of SUVEN COND. . occ ccc cc seco ecceccece 140 0 
OPK PRADA FOC. CROs © 00:4 00/10 ¢d,0 6 #010008 + eo abe 50 00 
3U acres of wheat, estimated low at 2% bushels per acre, at 
Ol pee BUN sok vie win 6 00 0 09109 Slog Shu 10 8.0 ¥ nie 750 00. 
33 avres in corn, estimated at 60 ede per acre, and at 40 
conte per bushel... occ ccc cccrcvecccsscvce 2 60 
22 acres of bowen at ‘i bree to has om, # STs ore asd 
bushel . 412 
$3,324 00 
re 100 bushels of wheat for seed and eee = 
Cow ecerronceccensesogseereerres 00 
405 ‘oeiiate of oats, for seed and home use...... 180 00 
800 bushels of corn, for the same purposes..... « 320 00 
The value of a wood pasture during the summer for 
PPO MOOD < 0.0 06.0. 09 99,08 eae 0:02:00 00 beeen 50 50 620 50 
Which leaves for labor, interest on investment, and for 
SS eM 45 0.56050. 4c 00 4540p 440 8 00 EEO $2,703 50 


The profits of the dairy and orchard are left out 
in this estimate, and yet there is $2,700, although 
the season has been a very dry one. In ordinary 
seasons, I believe I can raise more grain, and keep 
the stock all at home, without pasturing any out, 
and thus increase the amount of profits, with the 
present prices of grain. 

The number of animals kept on the farm during 
the year is four work-horses, seven colts, (of which 
two were sold,) eight cows and heifers, 655 sheep, 
(the increase during the year being 170,) and 9 
swine. S Evprep 

Ciimax, Sep:. 2, 

ReMARK8.—We wish very much that Mr. Eldred 
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had given us a few more details in relation to the 
management of his farm. His estimate is very 
good as far as it goes, but it is hardly precise enough. 
For instance, he must allow that during the present 
year, as far as prices are concerned, the rates at 
which farmers’ products have been sold, have been 
highly remunerative. He cannot point to a season 
in which farmers have got any thing like the same 
remuneration for their labor. When have the 
farmers got such prices for their wool, for their fat 
sheep, for their beef cattle, or such quick and heavy 
returns for their grain as they have done and are 
now getting? Would it not have made the esti- 
mate more valuable, if the proceeds of last year’s 
sales off his farm had been put along with his esti- 
mate of the profits of this year? Besides, there 
are no data given of the mode of cultivation pur- 
sued, nor of the amount of manual labor expended 
in taking care of the stock, and in cultivating and 
harvesting the crops. How much did his thirty 
acres of wheat cost him, from the ‘time he put the 
plow in the ground to turn the first furrow to pre- 
pare the land for it, till the wheat was offered for 
sale in the market ? How do his receipts and ex- 
penditures compare with those of the season pre- 
vious ? Will friend Eldred at his leisure furnish 
the readers of the Farmer with the figures on such 
points as these? We know he can, and we are 
sure they will be considered worth an examination. 
Again: How is his farm divided—into how many 
lots are his two hundred acres fenced off? And 
what system of rotation does he pursue? How 
much is in grass? How much hay does he cut? 
What value does he put upon it ? These are all left 
out, and yet they are items of importance to the 
stock-breeder.—Eb. 





A Word more about Cochin Chinas. 


Mr. JounstonE—Dear Sir :—With your per- 
mission, I will finish the history of our Cochins, for 
one year from the time they were purchased. You 
will recollect I gave it as faras May 16th. The 
hen’s chicks were three days old. Well, we have 
three half-bloods of her fall pullets, that came off 
at about the same time with their broods, all of 
which layed and hatched in a large barn, and all 
fed in troughs on the floor. Then came the trial 
of authority, as it would seem, for she was not will- 
ing that any other hen should come on the floor. 
Nor was she willing they should take off their 
chicks; for if she saw a hen trying to call even one 
of her brood, she would fly at her; and finally ex- 
pelled the whole from the barn, and took every 
chick herself, amounting to forty-three in all, fif- 
teen only of which were her own. The whole 43 
she took care of and brought up until twenty-seven 
days old, and then hid away from them and layed 
the same day. She then layed 21 eggs in 21 suc- 





cessive days, and wanted to set, but we broke her 
up. She then went 12 days, and began to lay, and 
layed 24 eggs in 25 days, and has been setting two 
weeks and one day. , 

Now, sir, all this she has done in one year and 
one day, as you will see by looking. I should like 
to point out some of her peculiarities, if it would 
not be tiresome ; and thinking you would be willing 
to indulge an old Yankee for a few moments, I will 
mention two three. Ist, she is wonderfully aristo- 
cratic inal her movements—does not wish to mix 
in society with common fowls; mates with none 
except her own blood. 2d, always lays in the same 
nest, with no nest egg, a8 we always take it away 
each day. 3d, will let any one she is acquainted 
with, handle any or all of her chicks, without ex- 
pressing the least anger or fear; but dogs, cats, 
hogs, hens, or anything else must keep a most re- 
spectful distance. Now, sir, to take the year, she 
has set four times ; one brood destroyed by being 
shut out, except three chicks ; and the one on which 
she is now setting; so that in one year has brought 
up 31 of her own, 28 of the others, and layed 137 
eggs. Now for the pullet; which, after laying 45 
eggs in 48 days, began to set on 19 eggs, hatched 
15, and brought them all up, beside 5 more from 
another hen. In 31 days she weaned her chicks, 
and began to lay, and layed 21 eggs ip 22 days, and 
has been setting 12 days on 19 eggs. She will be 
one year old on the 9th day of October, and has 
layed in all 66 eggs; and all the spare eggs from 
both hens were sold for $3 per dozen, 

We have a few pair of full-bloods, that I should 
like to take to the State Fair, that our friend, Dr. 
Freeman might see ; but we have so small a number 
the object will be trifling, even if my feelings are 
gratified. 

Some friend, or some body sent me a copy of the 
Genesee Farmer ; and, as it happened, a copy of our 
Farmer was lying on the table at the same time, 
and I had a chance to see both, examine both, and 
pass my opinion (simple as it may be) on both ; and 
finally, my Yankee notion was, that I liked one 
just as well as the other, and I thought, a great deal 
better. Success to the Michigan Farmer! 

Yours, most respectfully, A. HaypEn. 
Saginaw, Aug. 22, 1853. 


[Thank you, friend Hayden; but we’ think that 
favorite hen of yours ought to come to the State 
Fair. She will rank as a regular princess of the 
blood royal, at least, and take precedence accord- 
ingly.—Eb. ] 





jar Trying to farm without capital, is like try- 
ing to run a locomotive without fuel. Money and 
wood both must be consumed, if they are to move 
the machine of the farm or of the rail. 
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2. a file ay 
"There are now more than twenty 
terns of reapers in use in the United States, though 
it is but a short time since they were first intro- 
duced into public notice. The first great impetus 
to the use of these reapers was given by the re- 
nown which McCormick acquired from the suc- 
cessful trial of this invention before the most ac- 
complished and best judges of the utility of such 
aid in agricultural work at the World’s Fair. 
Among the inventions for this purpose which are 
rapidly gaining the favorable consideration of many 
who are interested in these machines, Atkins Self- 
Raker stands pre-eminently in the first rank. We 
have not yet seen one of these Reapers in the field, 
but we have seen it worked on a smooth floor, and 
the regularity and accuracy of its motion, the al- 
most human intelligence with which it stretched 


Atkins’ Automaton, or SelfRaking Reaper and Mower. 
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out its long arm, drew up the rake to the plate 
against which it was intended to gather the sheaf 
of cut grain, and then swung round and loosened 
its hold, seeming to drop the grain, and again 
stretched out its arm, to which the rake was at- 
tached, to get ready for another sheaf, cannot rea- 
dily be forgotten by thoge who have once witnessed 
its performance. All who have witnessed its per- 
formance have been pleased with it, as one of the 
most labor-saving machines which has yet been 
tried. 

These machines are now furnished by J. S. 
Wright, of Chicago, at $175 each ; $75 payable on 
giving the order; $50 when the Reaper is tried 
successfully; and $50 on a note payable the Ist of 
December, with interest at 10 per cent. ; or $160, 
cash in advance. 








Experiment of Fattening Hogs on Wheat. 


On the 4th of October last, I shut up nine small 
hogs, weighing on an average 160 Ibs. each. I 
commenced feeding them on swill made of wheat 
meal, and fed 10 bushels, ground without bolting. 
I then had my wheat bolted, and saved the head of 
the bolt, and fed the balance, made into swill, till I 
had fed out the coarse feed of 148 bushels; and 
then fed 20 bushels damaged wheat, and killed 
them, and found, after selling my flour and pork, 
and deducting the value of the hogs, when I com- 
menced, at $3 per hundred, (the price of hogs at 
that time,) and the damaged wheat at 56 cents per 
bushel, that my wheat brought me over 90 cents 


per bushel. 
This experiment was made at Olivet, in Eaton 
county. F. Danrortu. 





Madder. 
Mr. William Smyth, of Berrien Springs, informs 
us that he has some three acres of maddet, which 
he was to commence taking up ahout the middle of 








September, when he would be enabled to save seed, 
and furnish those with it who might wish to go into 
the business of cultivating it, and also give them the 
results of his experience. Mr. Smyth says a good 
wheat soil is suitable for the growth of Madder, and 
he considers 3,000 pounds per acre as a fair yield. 
The proper mode of saving seed is to save the top 
or running roots, which contain eyes. He also says 
that he has tried the mode of cultivation men- 
tioned in the August number of the Farmer, but 
now practices the Holland method, which he con- 
siders the most preferable. [Will Mr. Smyth favor 
our readers with a full description of his mode of 
cultivation, and the results of his crop, with an ac- 
count of the expense of cultivation, as near as he 
can ?”—Ep. ] 





9a Always give the soil the first meal. If this 
is fed with manure, it will feed all else, plants, an- 
imals and man. 

7a Vf you wish to give an energetic movement 
to all your farm machinery, and keep its hundred 
wheels in rotation, be sure and not to be without a 
good rotation in crops. 
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The Apple Tree Borer. _ 
sie | 


A friend, writing to us from New Canandaigua, 
Oakland county, says: “Enclosed I*send ‘you an 
insect, grub, or whatever you‘may,please to call it, 
together with a piece of the bark, to show its work. 
This grub is found under tthe bark of the apple 
trees, and is causing great;destruction in the young 
orchards here—consuming the sap; and% circling the 
tree, which dies in a short time after its ? attacks. 
Now as to the remedy we mean to apply : Suppose 
we plug the bark with’arsenic, sulphur, calomel, or 
wash it with tobacco. The bark usually cracks 
open when the worm is at work. I write you in 
haste, but send you the beast, which is alive now, 
but may be’dead when you receive him.” The 
“kritter” was dead and crushed when we got hold 
of him; nevertheless, we proceed “to give such in- 
formation as is in our powergrelative to this de- 
structive insect. And we givezthe following cuts, 
which will serve as a guide to “direct attention to it 
at the proper occasion. 





This insect is named by Dr. Harris the Saperda 
vittata, and belongs to the order of CoLEorrTEra, 
or Beetles, and to the tribe of CeRAMBYCID®, or 
Borers. They are also called Capricorn Beetles, 
or Longicornes, from the length and curved form 
of their antennz. Nearly one hundred species of 
these borers have been found in Massachusetts 
alone, and how many exist in this State, it is yet 
impossible to say; but it is not probable that we are 
behind our sister States in the number of species 
of these insects which we can furnish. We copy 
the following generic description of these insects 
from Dr. Harris’ work on Insects Injurious to Ve- 
getation : “ The Capricorn Beetles agree in the fol- 
lowing respects: The antenne are long and taper- 
ing, and generally curved, like the horns of a goat, 
which is the origin of the name given to these 
beetles. The body is oblong, approaching to a cy- 
lyndrical form, a little flattened above, and taper- 
ing somewhat behind. The head is short, and 
armed with powerful jaws. The thorax is either 
square, barrel-shaped, or narrowed before; and is 
not so wide behind as the wing covers. The legs 
are long; the thighs thickened in the middle; the 
feet four-jointed, not formed for rapid motion, but 
for standing securely, being broad and cushioned 
beneath, with the third joint doubly notched. Most 
of these beetles remain upon trees and shrubs du- 
ring the day time, but fly about at night. Some o¢ 





.| them, however, fly by day, and may be found on 


flowers, feeding on the pollen and blossoms. When 
annoyed, or taken into the hands, they make a 
squeaking sound by rubbing the joints of the tho- 
rax and abdomen together. The females are gene- 
rally larger and more robust than%the males, and 
have rather shorter antennze. Moreover, they are 
provided with a jointed tube at the end of the 
body, capable of being. extended or drawn in, like 
the joints of a telescope, by means of which they 
convey their eggs into the holes and chinks of the 
bark of plants.” 

The beetle which breeds the apple tree borer is 
thus particularly described by the same author, 
who says: “ This beetle varies in length from a lit- 
tle more than one-half to three-quarters of an inch. 
It comes forth from the trees in its perfected state 
early in June, making its escape in the night, du- 
ring which time only it uses its"ample wings in go- 
ing from tree to tree in search of companions and 
food. In the day time it keeps at rest among the 
leaves of the plants it devours. It attacks the 
quince, the thorn, the mountain ash, as well as the 
apple. It isin the months of June and July that 
the eggs are deposited, being laid upon the bark 
near the root during the night. The larvee hatched 
from them are fleshy, whitish grubs, nearly cylin- 
drical, and tapering a little from the first ring to 
the end of the body. The head is small, horny, 
and brown ; the first ring is much smaller than the 
others, the next two are very short, and with the 
first are covered with punctures and very minute 
hairs; the following rings, to the tenth inclusive, 
are each furnished, on the upper and under side, 
with two fleshy warts, situated close together, and 
destitute of the little rasp-like teeth that are usu- 
ally found on the grubs of the Capricorn beetles ; 
the eleventh and twelfth rings are very short; no 
appearance of legs can be seen, éven with a magni- “ 
fying-glass of high power. The grub, with its 
Strong jaws, cuts a cylindrical passage through the 
bark, and pushes its castings backwards out of the 
hole from time to time while it bores upward into 
the wood. The larva state continues two or three 
years, during which time the borers will be found 
to have penetrated eight or ten inches upward in 
the trunk of the tree, its burrow in the end ap- 
proaching to and being covered only by the bark. 
The final change takes place about the first of June, 
soon after which the beetle gnaws through the bark 
that covers the ends of its burrow, and comes out 
of its place of confinement in the night.” Thus 
writes the learned Dr. Harris of this inseet. 

In a letter written by Wm. B. Grant, of Gardi- 
ner, Maine, and published in the Massachusetts 
Ploughman some years ago, the whole action of 
this insect is very completely described, and 
we transcribe it for the bonefit of our orchard- 
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raising friends, who may learn from it how to ex- 
amine for themselves. Mr. Grant writes: 

“Having been for many years very much trou- 
bled with the borer in my apple trees, last spring 
I determined, if possible, to find out their origin, 
and I believe I succeeded. Allow me to give you 
an account of the transaction. 

I sawed off a small tree, which was badly eaten 
by the borer. I then split into it so far as to dis- 
cover four borers, one of which was far more ad- 
vanced in its state of existence than either of the 
others, and which, I supposed, might come out that 
season in another form. I carefully preserved the 
tree until the 10th day of August, when I saw that 
the insect in the most advanced state was dead. I 
then, for the first time, took it out from the tree to 
examine it very particularly, that I might know its 
like, should I discover it alive. Its head, eyes, feel- 
ers, and body, were perfectly formed—its wings, 
partly. Indeed, it was so far formed and perfect, 
that I had an accurate idea of the bug it had been 
destined to form, had it not been molested. Ithen 
went out among my apple trees for the purpose of 
finding its like. e third day I found the bug, 
and knew it to be the same at firstsight. I brought 
it into the house, and put it with a smooth and fresh 
limb of an apple tree, under the glass. It readil 
fed on the oak. During the day it was very dull, 
but at night was exceedingly brisk and active. As 
s00n as it was dark, it would commence piercing a 
row, about an inch in length, of very small holes 
through the bark, and then with its sharp teeth or 
cutters, which it seemed to use like a pair of shears 
by putting one cutter in one hole and the other in 
the next, it, apparently with great ease, cut the bark 
from one hole to another, and so continued, until 
it had cut each and every hole into the other. B 
this means, it made a perfect slit in and threngh 
the bark, the whole length of the row of holes, 
which, as I have before said, was about an inch in 
length. It would then make use of its tail as a 
pry, and with it raise up the bark so far as to en- 
able it to deposit its eggs under it. In this way it 
continued to deposit from two to four eggs every 
night, until the middle of September. My exam- 
ination of its operations was by the light of a lamp, 
which did not disturb it at all. After I had seen it 
deposit its eggs, as I supposed, I examined, in the 
day time, to see if I could find them. I had no 
difficulty in finding them—they were about the size 
of a pin-head, but considerably flattened. After 
noticing the marks on the limb under the glass, I 
could with ease discover all those marks, that were 
made on my trees, the last season, by the bug: and 
by lifting up the bark, did, in every instance, find 
the egg. I could also find the places where the 
bug had fed on the bark of the tree, as it did on 
the limb under the glass. From what I have seen 
of the borer, I have no doubt that it remains in the 
worm state, three years, at least, and perhaps much 
longer, in the tree. I presume the egg is not 
hatched until the next season after it is de osited. 
During the last year the borer remains in the tree, 
it bores up through the wood, leaving but a slight 
covering of bark over the hole, and remains there 
while it is passing from the worm to the bug state. 
When transformed, it readily removes the bark and 
comes out, leaving a round and smooth hole be- 
hind, as large and in some cases larger than the 
largest nail-gimblet. It has by many been sup- 
posed that this hole is the one through which the 





worm enters the tree; but I am certain, from ob- 
servation, it is not so—it is the hole through which 
the bug makes his exit from the tree, while the hole 
below is the one where the egg was deposited, and 
through which the borings and other matters are 
cast out. 

The bug is seven-eights of an inch in length, 
white body and head, with three brown stripes from 
the top of the worm’s head to the extremity of the 
shell that covers the wings, leaving two white 
stripes between. The eyes of the insect are very 
black. I still have the insect in my possession, 
though his legs have fallen off, and he is otherwise 
somewhat mutilated. 

Thinking that the above facts, communicated to 
those whose leisure and attention are directed to 
such objects may be of use, in suggesting a remedy 
for the evil, has induced me to communicate the 
facts to you. As to everything above related as 
facts, you may rely upon them as such. I cannot 
have the least doubt that I have discovered the or- 
igin of this troublesome insect, the borer. 

If a thick coat of lime be kept on the treo from 
the ground two feet up, from the time the bu 
comes out, which may be the first of July, thoug 
I think not until August, and be kept on until Oc- 
tober, I think it will prevent the bug from troubling 
the trees. I washed some of mine last year in this 
way, and in no instance could I discover any trace 
of the bug on them. This wash will not kill those 
borers that are already in the tree, but I think it 
will prevent any more eggs being deposited so long 
as the trees are thoroughly coated with lime. This 
wash assists, also, in Eiscvering the borers which 
have just commenced their existence; for you will 
find the lime to be stained with a reddish color over 
the spot where the young borer lies, long before 
any borings are cast out. 

That you may have a perfect idea of the opera- 
tion of the bug, I will here give you a specimen of 
the row of holes he bores, and of the cuts or slits 
from one hole to the other, thus :— 


Row of holes and the cuts 
from hole to hole. 


This row of holes runs with the grain of the bark, 
or up and down on the tree and always on a smooth 
spot on the bark, so far as my observation pas 
gone. One egg only is deposited in one of these 
slits of an inch long. A row of holes is made for 
every egg. Respectfully B ayy 

Gardiner, Feb. 10, 1853. mM. B. GRANT. 


The only sure way to kill the borer when he has 
got in and began to work, (which may be known 
by seeing its saw-dust at the root of the tree,) is to 
find the hole where he pushes out his shavings, and 
cut him out and chop his head off. By running a 
limber wire up you may sometimes pierce him, and 
kill him, but are not always sure of reaching him. 
The time of the operations of this pest, are from 
June to August.” 


. The late A. J. Downing, in giving directions how 
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to combat this very destructive insect to apple or- 
chards, writes as follows: : 

This insect (Superda bivittata) is tast’ becoming 
the most serious pest of the orchardist, in some 
parts of the Middle and Eastern Statss. Perforat- 
ing the trunk in every direction, it soon destroys 
its whole structure; and while he, who is unac- 
quainted with its habits, only perceives in the bark 
a few holes, as if made with a common awl, the in- 
sect has, perhaps, made a “ powder-post” of the 
whole tree. 

It is a very difficult insect to combat; but May 
is the month to make war upon it, since at the 
close of the month, or early in June, it makes its 
exit from the tree, and sets about depositing eggs 
in a score of new branches or trunks, to perforate 
them in like manner. Hence it is evident, that by 
destroying every borer, if it were possible, before 
he emerges from the tree, we shall destroy the 
whole brood. 

There are two points to be aimed at: one to de- 
stroy all that can be reached before they emerge 
from the tree; the other, to prevent their laying 
their eggs in the bark of certain other trees. 

We are inclined to believe that one of the best 
modes of — this, is to be provided with a mix- 
ture, composed of soft soap, tobacco water, and 
flower of sulphur, made by adding a pint of the sul- 
phur and as much strong tobacco water to a gallon 
of soft soap as will bring the whole to the consis- 
teney of paint. With asmall syringe, (that may be 
had tor a shilling at an apothecary’s,) the aperture 
of which will about match the whole of the borer, 
en this liquid into every hole that can be found, 
till the hole is filled. 

Then, with a stout brush, wash the trunk (re- 
moving the soil a little at its base first) thoroughly 
with the mixture. All the larger branches should 
also be washed thoroughly, so as to leave no part 
of the bark uncovered. 

We ascertained last year, by experiment, that 
the borer, in its winged state, when seeking for trees 
in the bark of which to lay its eggs, immediately 
left all that had been washed in this way—even 
though the coating had been on for several weeks. 

This insect usually chooses the collar of the tree, 
near the surface of the ground, in which to lay its 
eggs; though, when abundant, it also takes other 
_ of the trunk, and especially the forks of the 

ranches near the trunk. By coating all these 
parts, we shall perhaps be able to prevent its de- 
stroying the tree; and while, by the injection of 
the liquid into its holes, (if this proves effectual,) or 
by the old mode of thrusting wires into the holes, 
the parent stock must be as much diminished as 
possible before the insects are ready to come out in 
a perfect state. 





AnTISEPTIC Property oF Honey.—The ancients 
used sometimes to put dead bodies into honey, in 
order to preserve them from putrefaction. Accord- 
ing to Statius, the body of Alexander the Great was 
80 deposited. Honey was also poured upon the 
Tyrian purple, to keep it fresh; and some that had 
been thus preserved unimpaired for 200 years; was 
found at Suza by Alexander the Great. The best 
mode of conveying grafts of trees, cuttings of vines, 
etc., to a distance, is to place them in a tin or cylin- 
der filled with honey. The honey hermetically ex- 
cludes the air, and cuttings so preserved will vege- 
tate months after they have been packed.—Conver- 
sations on Nature and Art. 





Rambles.—No. 3. 


BY 8S. B. NOBLE, 


Passing through the town of Plymouth a few 
days since, we were politely invited to dine with 
our old friend, Moses Allen. Mr. Allen has a farm 
under a high state of cultivation, about one and a 
half miles west of Plymouth village, withall the out- 


houses and “fixins” in first.rate order, and a fruit- 


yard and shrubbery. Mr. A. must have the bump 
of order strongly developed, for he appears to have 
a place for everything, and everything in its place: 
even the piggery is a well-finished building, with all 
the apparatus necessary to make it convenient ; and 
all the pig gentry have to do is to eat and drink, 
and grunt and grow fat. He has fine horses, and 
some fine Durhams, all showing care and skill in 
their keeping. During the last year Mr, A. sold 
the produce of two and three-eighths acres of land 
—potatoes amounting to two hundred and seventy 
dollars ; and after the potatoes were off, he sowed 
to turnips, and raised two hundred and fifty bushels, 
for which he was offered one shilling per bushel, 
making in the aggregate three hundred and seven 
dollars and fifty cents. That was certainly a dollar- 
and-cent operation, making over eighty cents for 
every rod of ground. Plymouth can boast of 
many equally good farms, and two thriving villages, 
Plymouth and Northville, and several flouring-mills 
and cloth-dressing establishments, all apparently 
doing good business. 

Since the late rains corn has been making strides 
to catch up what it lost during the drouth. Many 
pieces look quite well, and some very superior. 
Some pieces in the town of Livonia look extremely 
well. We particularly noticed a piece belonging to 
Mr. C. Athcroft, every way good, and have no doubt 
of its yielding a large crop. The corn and oats in 
the western part of Redford and Livonia exceed in 
quality and quantity many other towns. 

At North Farmington we accepted the invitation 
of C. D. Wolcott, Esq., to dine. While his amiable 
daughter was preparing our repast, we took a 
tramp to the corn-field, and then, what corn! much 
of it standing nine and ten feet high, well set with 
ears! Mr. W. strewed over the land a quantity of 
long manure, mostly straw, and plowed twelve inches 
deep, with an Uncle Aaron's Plow. Mr. Wolcott's 
farm is situated on an elevated strip of quite level 
land, which he thinks was once tilled by the In- 
dians. He has found many Indian relics on his 
farm. By deep plowing he penetrates a rich sub- 
soil, composed in part of clayey loam, intermixed 
with lime and other minerals. This subsoil enables 
the land to resist the drouth and produce good crops, 
even in a dry season. Mr. W. has a large farm, 
which he has been on for twenty-five years. Some 
of his children are married and settled near him; 
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and he is situated so that for aught appears he can 
pass his declining years in tranquility, amid the 
family circle, now less by one, his lady having died 
a few weeks since. 

Mr. W. will act as agent for the Farmer, to whom 
subscriptions may be made. 

In the vicinity of Mr. Wolcott's are many well- 
cultivated farms. We were attracted more particu- 
larly to the residence of L. B. Ward, Esq., to see 
his stock of Durhams. He has a good three-year- 
old bull, two five-year-old heifers, two very superior 
calves, one two-year-old heifer, and two yearling 
heifers—all good animals: they are not all of one 
stock. He has also about one hundred and forty 
Spanish Merinos, from one hundred and ten of 
which he clipped over five and a quarter pounds of 
wool on the average from each, sixty-three of them 
being ewes, having lambs by them. The farmers 
of Farmington and vicinity undoubtedly appreciate 
advantage of having"good stock introduced among 
them, by which they can improve theirs. 

In the towns of Saline, Tecumseh, and Manches- 
ter are many highly-cultivated farms. The corn 
looks quite well, having grown rapidly since the 
rains, and bids fair to be a tolerable crop. In the 
town of Tecumseh, a little south of Clinton, on the 
farm of a Mr. Hall, is a noble field of corn. Mr. 
Hall not being at home, we inquired of his man 
how they managed to have such fine corn. He re- 
plied that Mr. Hali plowed his land in the fall very 
deep, with a large subsoil plow, and the consequence 
was, the soil was enabled to resist the drouth. This 
fact speaks much for subsoil plowing. ‘The soil of 
Mr. H. is sandy. Mr. E. Smith, and several others 
in the same neighborhood, have good fields of corn. 


While rambling through the town of Green Oak, 
on our way to Oakland county, we stopped to dine 
with W. W. Davis, Esq., who is an 

AMATEUR CULTIVATOR OF FRUIT. 
We were presented by him with some excellent 
specimens of Pears and Plums. Among the Pears 
were Flemish Beanty, Bartlett, Seckle, and Stevens’ 
Genesee. He has, in all, ten varieties of choice 
Pears, some fifteen of Plums, and a large variety 
of Apples. On one apple tree he has thirty varie- 
ties grafted in, and when bearing it makes a good 
show of all colors and shades, from the Yellow Har- 
yest to the latest keeper. He has many different 
kinds of fruit in variety, all showing care in culti- 
vation. Mr. D. showed us a seedling plum from 
the Washington, apparently crossed with the Green 
Gage. It was an excellent plum, large as the 
Washington Free-Stone, and appeared to partake 
of the qualities of both—a first-rate plum, now 
ripe (Aug. 26th). Mr. Dean gives practical evi- 
dences of taste and skill in the selection and culti- 
vation of fruit. After partaking of the hospitali- 
ties of Mr. D. and his kind lady, we passed on to 





SOUTH LYONS POST-OFFICE, 
where we found W. Palmer, Esq., the Postmaster, 
and a firm friend of the Farmer, who will act as 
agent in his vicinity, to whom subscriptions may be 
made; thence to 
NEW HUDSON, 

where we were greeted with a hearty shake of the 
hand by an old friend, Mr. A. Smith, whose cheer- 
ful countenance always makes one feel quite at 
home at his house. Mr. Smith will act as agent for 
the Farmer in his vicinity. It is now patronized 
by many in the town of Lyons, yet we fondly hope 
the circulation will be more than doubled by the 
efforts of its friends. 

Milford gives evidence that it has an enterprising 
set of inhabitants. A plank road connects it with 
the Detroit and Howell road. It has several flour- 
ing mills, and other machinery, and shows itself to 
be a place of considerable trade. -Mr. H. ©. An- 
drews will act as agent for the Farmer at Milford, 
in connection with E. M. White, the Postmaster. 
The farms in Milford show skill in cultivation, and 
the inhabitants seem prosperous and contented. 
Then there is the village of 

PONTIAC, 

a place of bustle and business, and quite as well de- 
serving the cognomen of city as many places less 
in size, and doing much less business. Pontiac is 
renowned for the large quantity of wool purchased 
there. Oakland is one of the earliest-settled coun- 
ties of the State, and its citizens are not excelled 
by those of any county for activity and enterprize. 
It has many well-cultivated farms, and Pontiac is 
the centre of business, and draws considerable trade 
from Lapeer, Genesee, and Livingston counties. 
Pontiac will continue to thrive. We were attracted 
to LORD'S AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

where an extensive assortment of farming imple- 
ments are kept always for sale, and where the 
farmers can be supplied with salt, plaster, lime and 
lumber, and where they will find a ready sale for 
their produce. 

While at Pontiac, we were invited by Mr. F. A. 
Williams to visit his farm and examine some cattle 
and sheep of pure blood. Mr. W. put his large, 
noble-looking horse Eclipse—a stud of five years 
old—before his buggy, and the way he went with 
us to the farm was a caution. He is said to be a 
grandson of the celebrated Eclipse of Long Island, 
of racing notoriety. At the farm are some supe- 
rior specimens of cows, one three and the other 
four years old, half Short-Horned Durham and half 
Devon, excellent animals, and good milkers for their 
age. Then the Spanish Merinos of pure stock, 
from the celebrated stock of Rich & Stickney, of 
Vermont. They are every way good sheep, and 
the farmers can be supplied with pure-blooded 
bucks. Mr. Williams has in all about two hundred 
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Merinos. His clip averaged about 5% Tbs. per head. 
His sheep and other stock are well cared for. The 
farm on which Mr. W. is now making improve- 
ments and cultivating is comparatively new. Mr. 
W. resides in the village, and has on the farm a Mr. 
Joseph Thorp, from Lincolnshire, England, who su- 
perintends the farm, and appears to be well quali- 
fied for his station. Mr. Thorp is now engaged in 
a summer fallow, which had become 
WELL STOCKED WITH JUNE GRASS, 

which he is fast destroying by the following process : 
First, by plowing only four inches deep, being care- 
ful to cut all the roots possible; secondly, with a 
harrow, haying teeth a little hooked, he drags thor- 
oughly, by which process a large portion of the 
roots rise to and lay loose on the surface; then 


. with a rake he collects them, and burns them, root 


and branch. We says the June grass cannot be de- 
stroyed by plowing with any plow now in use, be- 
cause they cannot be covered sufficiently deep to 
have them die. After dragging, raking, and burn- 
ing, he plows deep, and the soil is prepared for the 
seed. Mr. Thorp has growing on the farm about 
one-fourth of an acre of 
CoLz, (Brassica oleracea viridis,) 

a variety of Cabbage, by way of experiment, for 
feeding cows and sheep. It looks well now, but 
whether in our climate and soil it can be profitably 
cultivated, remains to be tested. Mr. Williams has 
begun just right to make a good farm. Every field 
he clears shows him to be in earnést. 

We calied at the residence of Mr. J. J. Todd, 
of Bloomfield, who, we have since been told, pur- 
chased a worn-out farm, which, by a thorough sys- 
tem of rotation of crops, seeding to clover and plas- 
tering, with deep tillage, he has brought to a high 
state of cultivation, as everything about shows. 
During our conversation with Mr. Todd we were 
highly edified by his system of rotating—an experi- 
ment of his own. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF A SWARM OF BEES. 

A few years since Mr. Todd found a swarm of 
bees in the woods. He felled the tree, hived as 
usual, and removed them to his house and placed 
them in the cellar. This was in November. He 
began to feed them with honey, strained, by turning 
up the hive and pouring out the honey on the bees, 
provided they happened to be on the board, In 
about a week he observed upon the under side of 
the working-bees, back of the fore legs, adhering to 
the body, a deposit of what afterwards proved to be 
wax. ‘The bees soon began to make comb, and Mr. 

T. continued to supply them with honey during the 
winter. They filled the hive full of clean, good 
comb, which they filled with honey and capped 
over, as bees do during the summer. At tne usual 
season they swarmed and did well. Mr, Todd re- 
marked that from a youth he had been a careful 


observer of the habits of the hony-bee, and to use 
his own words, “had laid under and around the 
hives for hours, and watched the manner of the 
bees working.” He disagrees with the commonly- 
received opinion, that the wax is obtained from the 
flowers, and one bee takes it from the other and 
makes the comb. He is quite sanguine in his opi- 
nion that the wax is a substance produced in the 
body of the bee, and exudes from it, and adheres 
to the outer surface, and that the bees take it from 
their own body and make the comb. We confess 
that to ourself this is quite new, and deserves the 
attention of the curious in such matters. We ex- 
pect an article from Mr. Todd on the habits of the 
bee and its proper management. 

We called at the residence of Mr. John Cham- 
berlain, in Bloomfield, to take a bird’s-eye view of 
his fruit-yard, which is quite extensive, Mr. C. was 
absent, but by the politeness of Mr. Kemball we 
were shown some of the finest specimens of Plums 
we have seen in our rambles, taking the quantity 
as well as quality into consideration. There were 
the Orleans, the Imperial Gage, Green Gage, Brown 
Prince, and several other varieties. The trees were 
groaning with their loads. Already he has sent to the 
Detroit market seyeral small wagon-loads, and yet 
the stock seems ample to supply many more 
bushels. We learned that for several years the pigs 
and turkies have been permitted to roam in the 
fruit-yard, and by them all the dropping plums 
have been eaten. The consequence is, the curculio 
has been scarce and plums plenty. We must not 
forget the majestic pear trees, laden with fruit, 
among which there is the Seckle—large trees, large 
fruit, and good bearing. The more early kinds had 
ripened and been marketed. Mr. ©. has done 
much to raise fruit, and has sueceeded quite well. 
He has a large farm, under good cultivation; and 
Bloomfield, like many other towns in Oakland 
county, can produce many such farms. We were 
presented by Mr. Kemball with a good supply of 
the Orleans and Gage plums, and while writing this 
our better half is preparing them for dessert. 

At Birmingham we strolled through the manu- 
facturing establishment of Mr. G. W. Merrell, who 
is extensively engaged in the manufacture of horse- 
power threshers, and the various improved agricul- 
tural implements, stoves, and mill-gearing. From 
his establishment the farmers of Oakland and other 
counties can find a supply of such articles. Mr. 
S. B. Raynale will act as agent for the Farmer at 
Birmingham. 

Mr. H. C. Judd, of Franklin, advanced to us 
some new ideas of the result of the different modes 
of PLOWING, 
as practiced at the present day. His opinion is, 

that more depends upon the manner the plowing is 





done, than upon the depth. He thinks there is too 
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much laasaeaby turning over the vegetable mold 
which comes in contact with the soil or subsoil, and 
then permitting it to lay, for it does not decompose 
as is desired, but forms a kind of hard-pan; and 
this practice for several years is quite iujurious; 
whereas, if the plowing is done some years deeper 
or more shallow, as the case may be, to thoroughly 
break up the former years’ plowing, the result 
would be far better, and in fact it would not matter 
so much as to the depth. He is friendly to deep 
plowing, but not to what he considers a bad prac- 
tice, to plow under the soil so deep to let it remain 
unmolested for several years after. We give the 
substance of Mr. Judd’s remarks as we understood 
them, and leave our readers to judge for themselves 
of the facts. 

Ypsilanti is a busy town, having a rich country 
around to support it. It has an active population 
whose business is constantly on the increase. It is 
a great wheat buying place, with three flouring 
mills in operation with fourteen run of stone, a 
saw-mill and plaster-mill. The 


MACHINE SHOP 

of the Messrs. A. B. Shafer & Son attracted our at- 
tention. They are now doing quite a business in 
the manufacture of steam engines, plows, cultiva- 
tors, and other agricultural implements, and are in- 
tending to increase their business to enable them to 
manufacture every thing in the agricultural line 
wanted by farmers. 

At this place is manufactured by Mr. W. Brown, 


the celebrated 
HYDRAULIC RAM 


for elevating water for houses, barn-yards, and for 
irrigating lands. They are a perfect article of their 
kind, and well worthy the attention of all wanting 
such an article. Mr. B. is also manufacturing tin, 
sheet-iron, and copper ware, and does a good busi- 
ness in stoves. The 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
under the patronage of the state, is located at this 
place. A large and commodious building is erected, 
the grounds tastefully laid out, and ornamented 
with a variety of forest trees. The school so far, 
has proved highly successful. 
Ypsilanti can also boast of a 
UNION DISTRICT SCHOOL 
which is quite popular. In the district there are 
five hundred scholars, and in addition they have 
over eighty foreign scholars, making a large and 
flourishing school. There has lately been added to 
the school a chemical’ apparatus, at an expense of 
over #500. We hope such praiso-worthy efforts to 
advance the cause of education willl receive proper 
encouragement. Any place like Ypsilantil with its 
advantages, must and will flourish. Then there is 
situated about one and a half miles from the village, 
the extensive 





NURSERY 
of Mr. E. D, Lay, who has some fifteen acres coy- 
ered with trees and shrubbery of all the choice 
kinds. Mr. Lay is an experienced nurseryman, and 
we hope he will continue to receive that patronage 
he so highly deserves. 

A few days since we called at Paw Paw the coun- 
ty seat of Van Buren county. Being court week, 
we had an oppurtunity of conversing with many of 
the enterprising farmers of Van Buren county. It 
is said to be a good county, with an active, indus- 
trious population, increasing in worth. At Paw 
Paw we found Judge J. R. Munroe; one of the ear- 
liest settlers of the country. We had a very inter- 
esting conversation with him, which, if we could 
find room to detail, would amuse and instruct our 
readers. Judge Munroe has been a resident of 
Michigan for thirty years, says he is the first settler 
west of Ann Arbor, has visited every section corner 
in Van Buren county, and nearly all in some other 
counties. He is an extensive land-holder, having 
thirty thousand acres and the agency for several 
hundred thousand acres. Hesays he has visited every 
seaport from Quebec to New Orleans, been in every 
state in the union, west nearly to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, explored Lakes Huron, Superior, and the up- 
per peninsula, and he js sanguine in his opinion 
that Michigan will eventually, all things considered, 
be the banner state, from the following among oth- 
er reasons: We raise the best wheat, grow the best 
wool, can breed the best stock, and our mineral re- 
sources are such, that with our varied soil and cli- 
mate, we can produce everything needed for our 
comfort, and supply an immense amount for expor- 
tation. The Judge is a practical farmer, has a herd 
of superior native cattle a part of which he intends 
to show at the state fair. 

At Fentonville we put up at what we are almost 
inclined to eall the “ Grove Cottage.” Mine host, 
R. Leroy, does things up just about right. His 
house is pleasantly situated, surrounded by a good 
collection of forest and other trees, and affords a 
quiet and pleasant retreat for the weary traveler. 
The O. and O. Railroad will pass Fentonville, which 
will give it an impetus, and it will soon rank among 
our most thriving towns. It has a business-like 
appearance, with some fine dwellings, among which 
is that of Ben Birdsall,, having a well laid out gar- 
den, and all the adjuncts to make it pleasant. Mr. 
Birdsall is agent for the Farmer, and will be as- 
sisted by the Postmaster. 

The village of Flint, the county site of Genesee, 
is a business place, increasing ‘in wealth and popu- 
lation. The town is handsomely laid out, with 
many good residences. The Flint River affords 
considerable water power. It has a good flouring- 
mill, and quite a number of saw-mills. .The lum- 
ber trade of this placo is large and increasing. 
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Then there is the foundry of Messrs. Pierson & Co., 
who are doing an extensive business in this line, in 
the manufacture of plows and other agricultural 
implements, machinery for mills, &c. They design 
to extend their operations still more. On one part 
of their premises is a large Sash, Blind and Door 
manufactory, doing a fair business. At this place 
are also several 
SALERATUS MANUFACTORIES, 

from which many tons are sent to all sections of 
the country. Flint will flourish and become a large 
inland town at no very distant day, and rank among 
the first. It has a rich farming country around it, 
well settled with a thriving population. Levi 
Walker is agent for the Farmer at this place. 

In rambling south we visited several important 
villages of considerable thrift and business, all ap- 
pearing to be looking up in the world. Among 
them, Clarkston is quite conspicuous as a busy 
place. Wheat in considerable quantities is pur- 
chased at this place and manufactured into flour. 
It has every appearance of doing a large business 
for a town of its size, and we were pointed to the 


PLOW MANUFACTORY ~ 
of John Davis, who has manufactured and sold five 


hundred plows this season. Mr. Davis came into 
the State in 1821, and settled in Southfield, and 
says he is the first man in Oakland county who 
adopted the plan of raising wheat by 


PLOWING ONLY ONCE. 
He plowed in clover ten inches deep, and could 


raise twenty-eight bushels to the acre, while his 
neighbor only raised fifteen bushels on land equally 
good, plowed twice on the old principle of summer- 
fallowing. Mr. Davis is an old patron of the Mi- 
chigan Farmer, having taken it from its commence- 
ment. In advocating its claims to some gentlemen 
present at our conversation, he restated one particu- 
lar benefit he received in former years by observing 
a receipt to destroy birds and squirrels, which were 
troublesome about corn-planting time. He took a 
half bushel of wheat, and about a bushel of corn, 
and put them into a tub, and added water, in which 
he put twelve quarts of salt; he permitted the 
wheat and corn to soak in the brine until nearly 
night, when he ordered one of his men to go and 
sow it around the corn-field, near the fence, where 
he was to plant the next day. His man remarked, 
“Why, Mr. Davis, what are you going to do?” to 
which he replied, “No matter; do as I tell you; 
I mean to have some fresh meat in the morning.” 
Well, morning came, but before Mr. Davis got to 
the field, the men went to work to pick up the 
birds and squirrels that lay dead around the. field, 
and before he got there they had collected the 
enormous number of : 

EIGHT HUNDRED AND SEVENTY BIRDS AND SQUIRRELS, 
after which he planted his corn without fear of its 
being pulled up that season at least. 





We made a short visit at the nursery of Lyman 
Mattison, situated about 44 miles north-west of 
Pontiac, in the town of Waterford. In this nur- 
sery are growing several hundred thousand trees of 
various kinds. Mr. Mattison is cultivating choice 
fruit, and now has trées of fine varieties, suitable 
for setting out, and considerable shrubbery. We 
hope he *will receive the patronage of all wanting 
anything in his line, as we consider all engaged in 
the cultivation of choice fruit as public benefactors. 





Meapow Grass.—A correspondent from Jones- 
ville sends us a stalk of a species of meadow grass, 
with the inquiry as to whether it is the foul mead- 
ow grass so much spoken of. “The ground on 
which it grew is a piece of recovered marsh... . 
which will grow about two and a half tons per 
acre. One or two stalks, taken at random from 
the stack, were found to measure four and a half 
feet in length.” The grass is a species of Poa, a 
meadow grass, but from an examination of the 
specimen sent us we judge it be the Poa serotina, 
sometimes called the Red-top, but not the red-top 
used for seeding meadows. The description of this 
grass is thus given by Professor Torrey: 

“Poa Serotina—Red-top.—Perennial culm two 
to three feet high. Leaves flat, three to six inches 
long, about two lines wide, smooth; ligule elonga- 
ted. Panicle 6 to 10 inches long; the branches 
rough and flexious, spikelets often two-flowered, 
glumes narrowly lanceolate, very acute, rough on 
the keel, nearly as long as the lowest flower. Pa- 
lee lanceolate; the lower one rather obtuse, of a 
dullish yellow color at the tip entire, slightly hairy 
at the base: upper palea very acute, stamens three. 

“ The panicle is elongated, diffuse, at length some- 
what nodding at the apex; the branches mostly 
verticillate in fives.” 

The habit of this grass is for moist and wet mead- 
ows. Of its value as a grass for hay we cannot say 
anything now, than that judging from its length and 
the great size of its flowering top, it would prove a 
very fair marsh grass. The Fowl Meadow Grass, 
or Rough Meadow grass is a grass of the same ge- 
nus, but its botanical name is Poa trivialis, and it 
may be known from this by the roughness of the 
culm or stalk and of the leaves. 





SWELLING or THE Face.—To reduce the swelling 
of the face, caused by tooth-ache, make a liniment 
of tincture of belladona, two drachms; laudanum, 
one drachm ; spirits of hartshorn, half ounce ; and 
rub the face frequently with it. 


Tooru-acHe.—The following is an excellent rem- 
edy for tooth-ache: Dissolve one drachm of tannic 
acid, in one ounce of chloroform, and apply to the 
tooth with a piece of raw cotton. A small quanti- 
ty should also be rubbed on the gums and outside 
of the face. If this application be faithfully used, 
it seldom fails to relieve the pain. 
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Hereford Bull “Tromp,” owned by Allen Ayrault, of Geneseo, N.Y., and winner of the first prize at the N. Y. State Fair of 1850. 
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County Fairs. 


It is a matter of doubt to a great many whether 
the State Fair or the County Fairs are of the most 
use to the farming community. Both are of the 
highest utility in their degree. We doubt very 
much if any local organization would be likely te 
attract from such distant portions of the Union the 
fine animals, such as cattle, horses, sheep, or the 
numerous useful inventions which the State So- 
ciety’s Exhibition has the means of doing, both by 
its superior advantages, and its relation with So- 
cieties of like standing in other States. While it is 
the means of attracting within the borders of our 
State improved stock, both of native and foreign 
production, it concentrates with beneficial results 
many of the best productions of our own. State, 
—agricultural, horticultural, and manufactured,— 
and affords the residents of distant counties the op- 
portunity of seeing and learning what those of their 


own business are doing in the most favored locali- 
ties, thus stimulating them to put themselves on an 


equality with, or to surpass their fellow-citizens who 
have superior advantages in locality, or in means of 
enjoying benefits or improvements more easily 
reached. It should be the duty of all the County 
Societies to co-operate in making the State Fair of 
as much benefit as possible; and at the same time 
it ought to be the duty of the State Societies to af- 
ford every facility to the County Fairs, and to make 
them as attractive and beneficial in their localities 
as possible. 


All the County Fairs of the State cannot expect - 


to reap equal advantages during the same year 
from the persons attracted from other States, but 
certain localities might be selected in rotation, to 
which many of the attractions gathered together 
at the State Fair might be transferred, and thus 
afford to the people of localtiies at some dis- 
tance from Detroit, some of the benefits afforded 
by the State Fair. These remarks are elicited by 
noticing that some of the County Fairs are called 
on the same days as the State Fair. This is not 
co-operation; and we think, for the sake of the 
true interests of both Societies, such appointments 
ought to have been avoided; while’ a little under- 
standing about such matters on the part of the 
officers, might have promoted very materially the 
objects which the several associations ought to con- 
sider their first duty—the advance of their mem- 
bers in a knowledge of the best productions and 
of the most skillful cultivation. 

The County Fairs, in the several counties 


which have organized Societies, so far as their pro- 
ceedings have been forwarded to us, are as follows : 

Van Buren County.—Fair at Paw Paw, on the 
13th and 14th of October. 

Monroe County.—Fair at Monroe, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, 12th and 13th of October. 

Macomb Cownty.—Fair at Utica, on the 12th and 
13th of October. 

Branch County.—Fair at Coldwater, on the 12th 
and 13th of October. 

St. Joseph County.—F air at Sturgis Prairie, on the 
6th and 7th days of October. 

Clinton County.—Fair to be held at Dewitt, the 
first of October. 

Calhoun County.—Fair to be held at Marshall, 
on the 4th and 5th of October. 

Lenawee County.—Fair at Adrian, on the 5th 
and 6th of October. 

Oakland County.—Fair at Pontiac, on the 6th 
and 7th of October. 

Barry County.—Fair at Hastings, on the 4th 
and 5th days of October. Chas. 8. May, of Battle 
Creek, is to deliver the address. 

Genessee County.—At Flint, on the 5th and 6th 
of October. 

Hillsdale County.—At 
13th of October. 

Shiawassee County.—At Hartwellville, on the 
6th and 7th October. 


, on the 12th and 








THe Macoms Country Fair.—We have received 
the bill of the Macomb county Agricultural society 
fair, which is to be held at Utica this year on the 
12th and 13th days of October next. The list of 
premiums offered in all the departments are liber- 
al, and we hope that farmers of the county will 
sustain it handsomely. 

The officers of the society for the present year 


re: 

President, William Canfield. 

Secretary, Dexter Mussey. 

Treasurer, P. K, Leech. 

Executive Committee.—R. P. Eldredge, Chauncy 
G. Cady, James B. St. John, Ira H. Butterfield, 
Beach G. Whitney. 


NatIonaL Exneition or Horses.—We have just 
received the circular, and list of premiums offered 
by the Board of Managers of the First National Ex- 
hibition of Imported and American Breeds of 
Horses ever held in the United States. This great 
exhibition is to take place at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, on the 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d of October 
1853, under the auspices of the United States Ag- 
ricultural Society, and promises to be one of 
the best affairs of the kind ever attempted. In 
fact, while we have had fairs and exhibitions of 
manufactures and machinery, we have never before 








had an attempt made to bring together specimens 
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of the finest horses from all parts of the United 
States. The premiums offered are liberal, the high- 
est being for the best stallion of seven years old, 
for which a prize of $200 is to be awarded. There 
are several prizes of #100 each for the best four 
year old stallion, for the best gelding, for the best 
breeding mare, the best matched team, and there 
are others of less value. This exhibition will not 
only afford an opportunity both to see and examine 
fine animals, but will also give persons in want of 
good horses either for breeding or other purposes 
the privilege of buying them, as all horses may be 
entered for sale as well as for premiums. This will 
be therefore a great national mart, which will at- 
tract all the horse dealers in the United States 
thither. 

The Board of Managers are— 

George Dwight, President; James M. Thompson, 
Vice President; B. F. Warner, Treasurer; William 
Stowe, Corresponding Secretary; Geo. M. Atwater, 
Chairman of Finance Committee; Wm. Pynchon, 
Chairman of Comm. on Premiums; H. 8. Noyes, 
Recording Secretary. 

The rules and regulations of the exhibition are 
as follows, viz: 

1. Horses intended for exhibition and premium 
or for sale, should be entered with the Recording 
Secretary, H. 8. Noyes, on or before Saturday, Oct. 
15, 1853. On payment of the entrance fee, a check 
will be given, which must be presented when the 
horse is brought to the exhibition ground. 

2. Horses intended for sale will be labeled ac- 
cordingly, but cannot be withdrawn until the close 
of the exhibition, except by written permission of 
the Board of Managers, and there will be no re- 
om of freight money by the railroads on all horses 
sold, 

3. Pedigree, proofs of origin and age, must be 
furnished, if required, for every horse offered for 
premium. 

4. A Board of Judges will be appointed to exam- 
ine all horses entered, who will award premiums 
agreeably to the annexed list, which will be paid or 
delivered at the close of the exhibition. 

5. All horses entered will be at the risk of the 
owners. The most effectual means will be taken 
through the agency of the police and otherwise, to 

and protect the horses exhibited, but the 
nagers cannot be responsible for injuries that 
may be occasioned by accident or otherwise. 

6. Owners oF agente offering horses for premium 
or exhibition, will receive tickets of admission to 
the exhibition grounds, but in no case transferable. 

7. The exhibition will occupy “Government 
Square,” directly East of the United States Armo- 
ry grounds, which will be properly enclosed for the 

Stalls for horses and seats for spectators 
will be provided ; also, a suitable course for trials of 
speed and the display of horses. 

8. Entrance fees will be charged as follows, viz:— 
For all horses or spans of horses entered for pre- 
mium, #5,00; for all horses or spans entered for ex- 
hibition and sale, $3,00; for each person, with priv- 
ilege of seat, season ticket, $1,00; for each person, 
single ticket, 25cts. 





Cor’s GoLpEN Dror Piums.—Mrs. Euphemia 
Ashley, of Ashley, in Macomb county, has forwarded 
to us a small box of plums of the above-named va- 
riety, which were the produce of a young tree that 
had only borne fruit once before the present year, 
and which is about five years old from the graft. 
Over three hundred plums were taken from the 
tree the present year. These plums fully sustain 
the reputation of this variety which Downing gives 
to it in his work on fruits, calling it the “largest, 
most beautiful and delicious of late plums.” Several 
of the plums sent us by Mrs. Ashley measured 
seven inches in circumference one way, and six and 
a half and six and a quarter inches the other. We 
noticed, however, that, though they preserved the 
shape and their flesh answered fully to the descrip- 
tion and figure given by Downing, the color of 
these plums was much darker than he describes it, 
and darker than any specimens we have before 
seen. The description given by Downing states the 
skin to be “a light yellow, with a number of rich 
dark red spots on the sunny side.” The plums sent 
us were nearly all crimson, with a yellowish tinge 
shining through. On the sunny side, the crimson 
shade was deep and dark, obscuring the yellow 
altogether. If other cultivators of this fine fruit 
have observed this change in the color, which may 
be occasioned by our dry climate, will they notify 
us of it ? 

If these plums will keep, we mean that they shall 
be among the fruits exhibited at our State Fair 
next week. 

With the plums were two fine large and hand- 
some specimens of the Washington peach, which 
fully sustain the description of this variety of peach. 
They were from a tree that had come into bearing 
the present year. 





More FINE Stook From ENGLAND.—We see that 
at the sale of the very celebrated herd of improved 
short-horn cattle, belonging to the Earl of Ducie, 
Lewis Morris, Esq., of Mount Fordham, in West- 
chester co., N. Y., and the present chief officer of 
the New York State Agricultural Society, with Mr. 
Becar, of the same State, have become the owners 
of the celebrated Duchess bull “Duke of Glouces- 
ter,” at a cost of 650 guineas, or $3,250. The same 
purchasers also obtained the finest cow offered, for 
which there was great competition. She was named 
“Duchess 66,” and was finally knocked down at 
700 guineas, or $3,500, to Messrs. Morris & Becar. 
Another cow of the same family, name “Duchess 
64,” was bought by a Mr. Thomas, of New York, at 
a cost of 600 guineas, or $3000. 

The bull Duke of Gloucester (11,832 of the Short- 
Horn Herd Book), is considered the handsomest 
and most perfect animal of its kind ever bred in 
Great Britain, It also combines the best blood in 
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the kingdom. The Duchess family of the Short- 
Horns were always considered the choicest of all 
the different families of Short-Horns. We cannot 
but congratulate the country on the possession of 
such fine stock. At this sale of the stock of the 
Earl of Ducie, there were 49 cows and calves sold, 
which produced £6,867, giving an average of 
£140 2s, 10d. each—upwards of $680; 13 bulls 
and bull calves, which brought £2,494 16s., being 
an average of £191 188. each—$926. 





RESULTS worTH KNowING.—While in conversa- 
tion with Abraham Dean, in the town of Brighton, 
Oakland county, he related an experiment of his 
to ascertain the difference, if any, between the fer- 
tilizing quality of manure carted to the field and 
left in piles in the fall, and that left in the barn- 
yard, as usual, till spring, which was as follows :— 
Last fall he carted to the field what he intended for 
corn manure, from his yard, and left it in piles 
during winter. Before plowing this spring for his 
corn, he carted out manure from the same pile, of 
the same quality, as near as he could judge, and the 
same quantity, and put it on the other portion of 
the same field. Both were spread at the same 
time, the land plowed alike, and the corn tilled the 
same. The result so far is, he says, that a decided 
difference in favor of the portion manured in the 
fall is visible, and the distinction is so marked as to 
be discerned at a considerable distance. One of 
his neighbors of the same town, he says, has tried 
the same experiment with like result. Tho whys 
and the wherefores he leaves for others to decide, 
but of the facts he is certain. 





Dexicrous Peacnes.—Mr. Abel Patchin, of Nan- 
kin, sent us, through the hands of a friend, a box 
of the most delicious peaches it has been our for- 
tune to come across this season. They were of the 
largest size, melting, juicy, high-flavored, and beau- 
tiful in appearance, with a deep purplish red cheek. 
This fruit looks like the variety called the Grosse 
Mignonne, a kind that Downing pronounces one 
of the very best. If Mr. Patchin would bring a 
few such peaches into this market, we think they 
would meet with a ready sale. There have been 
no such choice fruit offered in this market this 
season. 





A Morean or Biack Hawk Srup wantep.—A 
gentleman of St. Louis wants to purchase a full- 
blood Morgan or Black Hawk stallion, of good size 
_and color, free action, and young. If any one in 
this vicinity has such an animal for sale, he will 
please to let us know. 





Gavetr’s Fencing AnD Ditcuine PLow.—Mr. 
Gavett, the inventor of this machine, writes to us 
that he will not be able to have one of them at the 
State Fair, which we very much regret to learn. 





Micnican Premium Povttry.—At the late exhi- 
bition of the Northern Ohio Poultry Society, held 
at Cleveland on the 15th of September, Doctor M. 
Freeman, of Schoolcraft, drew the first prize for the 
best lot of Bramah-pootra fowls exhibited from 
abroad. The same noted breeder of fine poultry 
was awarded the premium for the second best lot 
of Buff Shanghaes from abroad. Considering the 
importance of the exhibition, and the large number 
of fowls exhibited, those premiums are feathers in 
the Doctor's cap, over which his birds can crow, if 
he don't. 





Raspits AND Fruit-Trees.—Mr. S. H. Russ, of 
Cambridge, writes to us that he has for two years 
tried soft soap, put on freely with a swab, on his 
fruit trees, late in the fall, as a preventative to hin- 
der rabbits from barking them. He has found it 
successful. Last year he delayed putting it on till 
late in the season, and the rabbits had gnawed the 
bark from several of his trees before he applied the 
remedy. After the application of the soft soap 
there were no trees barked, This we should call 
“soft soaping ” the animals. 





ga The want of water has been severely felt by 
our paper makers at Ann Arbor, and they have 
not been able to furnish us with as good a quality 
of paper for the present number as they have 
agreed to. They promise better for the future, 
and we hope our subscribers will excuse them for 
this time. 

Hubbard’s new Carriage Gearing. 

In a letter recently published in the Farmer, 
written by Mr. Isham, he mentioned a new mode 
of constructing the springs of carriages, which was 
very simple, and yet combined great strength with 
lightness and economy. John Patton, of this city, 
has purchased the patent right for the State of 
Michigan, and has engaged in the construction of 
wagons and buggies according to the pattern, of 
which the accompanying cut gives a perfect repro- 
sentation. 

It will be observed 
that there is no reach 
in this wagon, the 
supports of the box 
acting both as springs 
and as reaches. The 
whole merit of the = 
invention consists in its singular simplicity. Two 
straight wooden springs, made of any tough, elastic 
wood, are attached to the hind axletree of the 
wagon, and are fastened to the front of the box. 
Two like wooden springs are fastened to the head- 
gearing of the forward axletree, and to the hind 
part of the wagon-box. These springs form the 
whole support of the box of the buggy or wagon, 
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and at the same time act as reaches to connect the 
different parts of the carriage. The king-bolt, or 
head of the fore axletree, is so constructed that 
when the wagon is turned, the fore wheels are 
thrown forward, allowing the wagon to be turned in 
much less space than is usually occupied by wagons 
built in the usual mode. Mr. Patton, the owner of 
the right for this State, will have one or two of 
these wagons on exhibition at the State Fair, where 
they can be examined by those who feel interested 
in the invention. 





Kellogg’s Combination Cider-Mill, Corn-Sheller, 
Wool and Cheese-Press. 

The above two engravings are only different views 
of the same machine, which is a singular and very 
ingenious combination of a variety of very useful 
machines for the farmer. First, this machine is a 
first-rate cider-mill, small as it is, a couple of hands, 
one to turn and the other to feed it, being able to 
grind a very large quantiy of apples in a short time 
into a pulp or pomace as fine and smooth as it can 
possibly be desired. The mill for this purpose may 
be seen in the engraving to the right hand, along- 
side of the corn-sheller. The proprietor of this 
machine asked us to witness its operation in grind- 
ing up apples a few days ago, and it certainly made 
about a peck of them into a fine pomace in a 
@ minute or two. The inventor claims that it 
will make more cider out of a given quantity 
of apples in a given time, than any other kind of a 
cider-mill now in use. This we are not prepared 
to admit, for we have not seen it tried. But cer- 
tainly, as a handy machine for the purpose of grind- 
ing up apples, and facilitating the work of making 
cider with little labor, without taking up much 
room, it appears to be just the desideratum. In 
the same cut may be seen the vat in which the po- 
mace is put to be submitted to the pressure marked 
C, underneath the rack, D, which is more fully seen 
to be worked with a spiral wheel in the cut to the 
left. This power of the spiral wheel and rack 
gives a tremendous pressure with the application of 
but little manual force. The same pressure is used 
for the purpose of pressing cheese, and of pressing 
fleeces of wool. When used for the latter purpose, 
@ square, slatted curb, about 12 inches across, is 
used, such as we see under the rack, in which the 





fleece is put loose; the handle of the spiral 
wheel is turned, and the fleece is pressed in less 
than half a minute into a neat, compact bundle, 
when the grooves and the spaces between the slats 
permit a needle to be passed with strong twine, 
which ties the fleece and keeps it in its compact 
form, hard and firm as a truss of pressed hay. 
When the press is wanted for a cheese-press, or a 
cider-press, the follower is altered, and a large, cir- 
cular curb put in the place of the little square curb 
used for wool. The press may be used to press 
currants, cherries, berries, or any soft fruit to make 
home-brewed wine, &c. 

There is nothing in the outward appearance of 
of the corn-sheller differing from those usually em- 
ployed; but from what we witnessed of its work, 
and the arrangement of its surfaces, it is calculated 
to do the work well and thoroughly. The inventor 
and patentee is D. Kellogg, of Washtenaw county, 
in this State. He is making arrangements to ex- 
hibit the machine at the State Fair and at the 
County Fairs, and we commend the invention to 
the notice of farmers, advising them to examine it 
for themselves. We believe it will stand a scrutiny. 





TRAINING Cows TO THE MILKING-PAIL.—A corres- 
pondent of the New Hampshire Statesman writes 
as follows : 

“T was greatly amused a few days ago, on visit- 
ing Mr. C. Lane, of Belchertown, Mass., at witness- 
ing what might be made a common affair, but is 
scarcely dreamed of by most dairy-men. When 
milking time came, one evening, I accompanied 
Mr. L. to his cow-yard, to see the modus operandi 
of “milking.” He went into the yard, and, stand- 
ing under the shed with pail and stool in his hands, 
waited only one moment for one of his cows to 
walk around the yard and “wheel about” before 
him; and then, after the cow had placed her leg 
back quite militarily, he proceeded to milk the do- 
cile animal. This done, he arose from his seat, 
when the cow walked along, and the other one came 
around and placed herself by her owner, to be re- 
lieved from her burden of lactage also. After be- 
ing milked she passed quietly along in “the foot- 
steps of her illustrious predecessor.” 

Mr. L. informed me that the best time to teach 
a cow to “toe the mark” was in the spring, or 
when the cow gives the greatest quantity of milk, 
as then the cows suffer most from distended ud- 
ders. In this way both men and women are ena- 
bled to have a good dry spot and shelter for milk- 
ing their cows, even in rainy weather, without be- 
ing obliged to chase the animals perhaps several 
times around a very wet = 

Several gentleman (farmers) had expressed 
doubts about teaching cows to be so accomodating, 
and Mr. L., who has been farming it for only four 
years, invited them to call and see for themselves. 
They did call, and went away convinced of its en- 
tire feasibility. Always continue the practice, after 
you have “learned the trade” to your cows, and 
there will be little difficulty, unless you ill use the 
animals thus called to you. “A word to the wise 
is sufficient.” 
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Amateur and Window Gardening. 


Buiss.—Few — present a more gay and live- 
ly appearance than a well managed Solleetion of 
spring bulbs, combining symmetry of flower, gay 
coloring, and a delightful odor. 

The most attractive of these is the Hyacinth, all 
of which are imported from Holland at the present 
time, although + fe is but little doubt many of the 
southern states would grow them equally well, if 
proper attention was paid to their management, 
and form a lucrative business, besides making many 
a green-house and window look gay and cheerful. { 

Those intended for pot culture, should, as soon 
as they can be procured, be potted singly into six 
inch pots, and plunaéd in ont ashes, or other light 
material, covering the pots altogether, with about 
three inches on the top. They should have the 
heavy rains kept off—otherwise they will be bet- 
ter out of doors. In the course of a month or so, 
they should be examined, and if the crown is found 
above the soil about one inch, they require bring- 
ing out, either to the green-house shelf, or the win- 
dow, as the case may be. Proper care as to the 
watering, will be all they require after. 

Another way of growing them for the window, is 
in what is called hyacinth glasses, where no mold 
is necessary, merely filling the glass to within an 
inch or two of the top, with clear rain water, and 
placing the bulb on the top of the glass, which will 
soon begin to throw out its roots, and ultimately fill 
the glass. They have a very pleasing appearance 
this way, as by the transparency of the glass the 
roots can easily be seen gradually extending them- 
selves in search of food. The water will require 
changing about once a week, always using the fresh 
about the same temperature as what they are in. 
The bulb should be gently lifted, just sufficient for 
the purpose, and then replaced. 


Narcissus—Is another of these bulbs which re- 

uire similar treatment to the last, except that it 
pe not do so well for growing in glasses. The 
best for the purpose are Grand Monarque, white 
and yellow cups—Double Roman, yellow and white 
—Paper White, pure white—and Bazleman Major, 
white with yellow cups. 


Tuxirs, also are frequently used for this purpose. 
The Duc Van Thol, yellow, white, and red, and the 
Tournsol, answer best for this purpose. They 
should be placed three in a six inch pot, and other- 
wise treated as the preceding. 

A rich light sandy soil, composed of turfy loam, 
leaf mold, decomposed cow-dung and sand, will 

row them all well; not less than two inches of 
inage should be used in the bottom of the pots, 
with a little moss, or other coarse material over it, 
to prevent the mold working down and choking the 
drainage. 

Where Crysanthemums have been layered, a prac- 
tice sometimes followed, they should now be care- 
fully taken and potted with as much root as can be 
had. ‘ 


If very small plants of these beautiful autumnal 
flowers are wanted, they can be easily procured by 
taking off about four inches of the flowering point, 
and struck under a bell glass; if in a little heat, so 
much the better. They will flower in three inch 
pots, at six inches high. Those grown in pots, 
should now have their branches regulated, and, if 
too thick, all the small and weakly ones taken out, 





As soon as the flower buds show prominently, they 
must be taken into the green-house, allowing plen- 
ty of room for the deitatien of air, or the bottom 
leaves will fall off. 


Piums,—Directly after the fruit is gathered, is 
the season recommended for pruning the plum 
tribe. Generally speaking, the less a plum is cut 
about the better, it having a tendency to promote 
strong rampant growth, a point always to be avoid- 
ed. If rightly managed, all superfluous wood 
should be cut out when small; leaving no wood 
crossing one another, and keeping the centre clear, 
is the point generally to be observed. 


PyraMIpDAL Pears should be looked over, and 
the mid-summer shoots taken off, and any branch 
regulated to fill up vacancies. If the growth of 
wood is rank and strong, it is a sign that the roots 
are becoming too powertul, which will frustrate the 
desired object of fruitfulness in small trees. The 
will require root pruning. ‘The best time to do it 
is as soon as the fruit is fairly ripe, as there will 
be time for them to make fresh ones before winter. 
—E, 8.—Country Gentleman. 


Curcu.io.—S. Maxwell, Jr., communicates to the 
Greenfield Republican the following discovery : 


“T have within a week discovered a fact about 
the curculio which was new to me, and have also 
found it entirely new to others to whom I have 
communicated it. All those who have had fruit 
bitten by the curculio, have probably noticed a lit- 
tle brown spot on the inner edge of the erescent- 
shaped popetite. That little brown spot covers 
the egg left by the bug, and the puncture seems to 
be made for a place of safety for the young worm 
when hatched, and also to facilitate its operations 
in boriug into the fruit. Persons having plum 
trees, and leisure, and wishing to preserve a few of 
the fruit after it has been bitten, can with the puint 
of pen-knife, or with the thumb and finger nail, ea- 
sily remove the spot from its place, and no harm 
will come to the fruit except the scar left by it.” 





Bees anp CuHLorororM.—Mr. D. Smith, in a let- 
ter to the Edinburgh Cowrant, thus describes his 
aor of “ Chloroforming Bees :”— The quan- 
tity of Chloroform required for an ordinary hive is 
the sixth part of an ounce; a very large hive may 
take nearly a quarter of an ounce. My mode of 
operation is as follows: 1 set down a table opposite 
to, and about: four feet distant from, the hive; on 
the table I spread a thick linen cloth; in the cen- 
tre of the table I place a small shallow breakfast 
plate, which I cover with a piece of wire gauze, to 
prevent the bees coming in immediate contact with 
the chloroform. I now quietly and cautiously lift 
the hive from the board on which it is standing, set 
it down on the top of the table, keeping the plate 
in the centre; cover the hive closely up with cloths, 
and in twenty minutes or so the bees are not only 
sound asleep, but, contrary to what I have seen 
when they are suffocated with sulphur, not one is 
left among the combs: the whole of them are ly- 
ing helpless on the table. You now remove what 
honey you think fit, replace the hive in its old stand, 
and the bees as they recover, will return to their 
domicil. A bright, calm, sunny day is the best; 
and you should commence your operations in the 
morning, before many of them are abroad.” 
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The Grain Prospects. 


Since the last issue of the Farmer we have 
watched with a good deal of care the accounts 
which have been received from Europe relative to 
the rumored deficiency in the harvests in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. All accounts from 
every source agree in stating that there will be a 
greater demand for foreign grain, and especially 
American grain, in the countries that are the great 
consumers of breadstuffs, than there ever has been 
before. Col. James Watson Webb, the editor of 
the New York Courier §& Enquirer, the largest 
sheet issued in New York city, writes from England, 
that it is conceded that the crops of that country— 
which were not all reaped when he wrote—would 
be deficient and fall short to the amount of two 
millions of barrels of flour. The Marklane Ex- 
press, the oracle of the London grain market, speaks 
in the same tone. The French Government have 
opened their ports, and taken off the port duties on 
all foreign vessels entering the harbors of that 
councry with breadstuffs. The very canal tolls and 
rates paid to the Government, have, by a recent 
decree of the Emperor, been suspended, and are 
not to be levied on boats or vessels carrying bread- 
stuffs into the interior. In the North of Europe 
the crop is said to be strong in the stem, put to 
turn out light in grain when put under the flail. In 
the South of Europe, or Italy and Sicily, which 
have always been accustomed to export grain, a 
scarcity is already beginning to be felt, and riots on 
account of the high prices of bread are reported by 
the last steamer. When we go farther East, to 
those countries on which Great Britain has been 
accustomed to rely for her chief supplies, we find 
Egypt and Syria cramped to supply themselves, 
and their rulers putting an interdict on the expor- 
tation of grain. Turkey can supply nothing. The 
Danubian principalities are prevented from export- 
ing on account of their occupation by foreign ar- 
mies. The Podolian and Russian provinces, which 
generally export from Odessa and Sebastopol, will 
be hindered by political causes from sending any of 
their grain forward before winter closes the navi- 
gation of the Black Sea. The same cause will af- 
fect the Baltic ports. From all these causes, France, 
Great Britain, and even some North-western parts 
of Europe are looking with anxiety for the supplies 
now coming forward from the United States, and 
buying them up at such prices as never before have 
been paid at the close ot a harvest which has been 
one of the most bountiful ever seen in the United 
States. Nor can we see any cause to believe that 
a decline will eventually put grain at a much less 
price than it is now. Speculation, and the actual 
demand to supply the present deficiency, have raised 


prices as high as they can be got for some time to 
come, and the recent slight decline shows that they 





have been fully as high as they could be got, and 
that a fluctuation must take place. But it cannot 
be expected to be permanent. At the same time 
it is not to be expected that prices will range a 
great deal higher than the figures to which they 
have already been put. At this time last year 
wheat was considered as doing well at 80 cents per 
bushel, when put on board of vessels at this port ; 
and there were in store over 30,000 bbls. of flour, 
for which #3 50 would have been readily accepted 
by the holders. Now, $1 06 is paid for wheat, and 
flour is worth #5 25. Nor is this all. The pro- 
spects are, that even with a fine crop over all Eu- 
rope next year, their and our supplies will be so 
exhausted, that the most of our surplus crop may 
be reaped, shipped and sold next year before their 
harvest, if we are active, and are willing to take 
advantage of the state of the markets. In view of 
the future, then, we suggest that our readers put 
themselves in proper condition during the winter 
to get their crops forwarded early to market next 
season. The chances are that the highest prices 
may be paid at the beginning of the season. But 
we do not pretend to be a prophet. 





Mr. Isham’s Book. 


THE MUD CABIN;; or, The Character and Tendency of British 
Institutions, as lustrated in their Effect upon Human Character 
and Destiny. By Warren Isham. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., Broadway ; and for sale in Detroit by Elwood & Co. 


We have not yet received a copy of this long- 
promised work, but we have procured one for the 
purpose of calling the attention of our readers to 
its contents, and of laying before them some ex- 
tracts from its pages. 

Mr. Isham has selected one particular point from 
which he views British institutions and from which 
he illustrates them. He states in his preface that 
but one design pervades the book, and that is, to 
furnish a text by which our own citizens may esti- 
mate the value of the institutions of our country. 
With this patriotic design he could hardly have se- 
lected pictures which would illustrate better the 
deepest shades of English life, or have chosen a 
stronger light in which to bring them out in all 
their dark intensity. All is dark. He has not 
given a single gleam of sunshine. When any glimpse 
of light is seen, it is only like the lurid glare of 
some distant but consuming fire. Read his de- 
scription of the farm-laborers and their hovels as 
follows : 

And how do you manage to live in sucha place as 
this? saidI. “ We manages somehow ” said the woman 
gruffly. But I should suppose you would get tired of 
such a world as this, said I, and give up trying to live. 
“It’s mighty little we gets, to be sure,’’ said she. And 
do you ever go hungry? guoth I. “Lor bless me!” 
was her emphatic reply. ‘‘ And do you ever suffer with 
cold and wet?” “ You sees for yourself,” she replied. 

And I did see. The water stood in puddles upon the 
clay floor, which was lower than the ground without ; 50 
that, in wet weather, water, saturated with filth, would 
run in. The walls were crumbling within, as well 
as without; and, standing upon the ladder, and touching 
my umbrella to the thatched roof, down came a whole 
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peck of it in powder, filled with vermin, while the end 
wall was parted from the roof, and leaned outwards, 
threatening to fall, and exposing the interior to the weath- 
er. As in the other case the small window-hole was 
plugged with rags, and light straggled in only through 
the crevices. I looked for another room, but found none; 
overhead was a sort of floor, extending over perhaps three- 
quarters of the area below ; and this was the family sleep- 
ing apartment. Again, standing upon the ladder, I 
looked into it, and what a sight, truly! In each of the 
two corners, lay what seemed a pile of rags, but oe 
were the two beds in which slept parents and seven chil- 
dren, wedged in, I suppose, like pigs. 

As I was about to step down, a ragged little urchin 
came in with some billets of wood. I asked him where 
he got them—he made no reply, but appeared terribly 
frightened, for he had doubtless stolen them from the 
copse of the manor, and had a lurking suspicion, that I 
might be the landlord’s attorney. I asked the mother if 
she could buy wood on seven shillings a week ; to which 
she replied mnoodily; “ [t’s mighty little wood we gets.” 

She kindles a fire, hangs on the little kettle, with some 
water in it, takes what seems dough, breaks off pieces, 
flattens them with her hands, wraps them around some 
pieces of turnip, and “souses”’ them in, I in the mean- 
time prolonging my visit to see the sight. 

And now the table is set, and mother and children 
gather around the dish of turnip dumplings, as their sole 
repast, seated on stools and benches, the former having 
about three-quarters of a plate, and a knife worn well- 
nigh to the back, while the latter had only a small frag- 
ment of a plate each, and were armed with one-tined 
forks, broken spoons, d&c. But the dumplings soon dis- 
appeared, being devoured with great greediness, and with 
frequent ejaculations from the children, ‘* How good these 
is! **—* good! good!” 

As I was about to take my departure, I met a laboring 
man in his smock-frock, whom [ detained a moment 
with my questions. I told him it was reported and gen- 
erally believed, that the wages were so small, that they 
often had to pick up their living where they could find it, 
to save themselves from starvation. To which be replied, 
“ We does, and let ’em carry us to jail if they likes, we 
lives better there than to hum.” 


This extract gives some idea of the view which 
the writer takes of the state of a large portion of 
the population of the richest country in Europe, 
and one which it must be conceded enjoys the high- 
est degree of freedom. Nor can we say that the 
pictures given by Mr. Isham are overdrawn The 
same things, only more highly colored, have been 
stated time and again, through reports of commit- 
tees of the House of Commons, in the columns of 
their own newspapers and periodicals, and in the 
works of earnest and devoted reformers, whose 
best energies have been directed to attempts to 
cure the gross evils which the centuries of the past 
had built up and matured and ripened, till now it 
stands out almost putrid in the sunshine, 

In illustrating how education is viewed by the 
better classes, the following anecdote is related : 


At Marseilles I met with an English gentleman and la- 
dy, who were on their way to Italy to spend the winter ; 
and as we were at the same hotel, I soon became some- 
what intimate with them, and they seemed much inter- 
ested in what I had to say in reply to their inquiries 
about my country. Among other things, I spoke of the 
general diffusion of education among-all classes of the 
people, and the facilities enjoyed by the lowest in society 

rise to wealth and respectability ; remarking that a 
poor laboring man, without family, could, with prudence, 
save enough in three years’ time to buy him a piece of 
land, and set up for independence. 

“ And what! do you have to change your servants ev- 
ery three years?’’ he exclaimed, and added, “I could 
never stand such a State of things as that ; when I get a 
good, faithful servant, I want him for life. ” 





Those were excellent people, and I became much at- 
tached to them, Their views.and feelings on this sub- 
ject were those to which they were born ; and they seemed 
altogether at a loss to know how such a state of things as 
I described could possibly be consistent with stability and 
good order, 


But the feeling of caste is so inherent. to all so- 
cieties in every portion of the old world, that but 
few persons from the new world can believe that it 
pervades every rank in life, from the richest to the 
poorest, until they see its operation. The Cornish 
miners afford an example, which the author thus 
describes : 

And what crowns the climax in this matter, and turns 
the laugh against the whole thing, is that the stiffest of 
the aristocracy here find themselves eclipsed by an edi- 
tion of their own system, which has been copied—who 
would have believed it—and carried into effect to a punc- 
tilio, by the working men themselves. Nowhere in this 
kingdom is the spirit of caste rifer or more jealous of its 
perogatives, than it is away down among the Cornish mi- 
ners. There are three orders of them, consisting, first, of 
those who work above ground, second, of those who sink 
the shaft, and third, of those who work the mines after 
the shafts have been sunk. The first are called surface 
laborers, the second, tulmen, and the third, tributers ; and 
such power has the spirit of caste among them, that the 
highest class will have no social intercourse with the sec- 
ond, nor the second with the third. And what 1s singu- 
lar, the high dignitaries among them are the tributers, the 
class that are buried for the greater part of their time in 
the bowels of the earth, while next in rank come the ¢ul- 
men, wha for a portion of their time are but partially 
buried from the light of day, leaving the poor surface la- 
borers at the fag-end. 


There is much food for reflection in this volume, 
and it certainly presents exactly the views which a 
man of a somewhat utilitarian spirit, strongly im- 
bued with the sentiments of manhood and of 
equality which prevail in the North-western States, 
would be likely to take of the position of the work- 
ing-classes in Great Britain. 

And yet, in this country, whose institutions are 
so ruthlessly contemned, the only free Press in the 
world Selden our own is maintained. It is the 
ouly nation that has a trial by jury. It is the only 
kingdom of the old world that affords protection to 
those revolutionary reformers who have failed in 
their efforts to give their native land a liberty it 
sighs for in vain. In no other coe of Europe 
would the working-men have mobbed a Haynau 
without having been shot or imprisoned. That we 
have nothing to learn from England relative to 
modes of government, or that would improve our 
social condition, is most true. No man may or can 
judge how far, how very far, we are in advance of 
this nation—the most liberally governed in the 
world, except our own—till he has actually seen 
the workings of the institutions of other countries. 
We commend this book of Mr. Isham’s to the 
readers of the Farmer, as affording Pepeee of the 
actual state of the working-men of Britain, which 
are not often afforded by the works of other tra- 
velers, whose eyes are too much dazzled with the 
glare of historic associations, high-sounding names, 
or the glitter of vast wealth to pay much attention 
to the homes of the toilers, or the dwellers in the 
Moup Casin. 

We understand that Mr. Isham has been strongly 
encouraged by the sale of this work to omc 
Observations upon the Continent, which we are sure 
will be read with as much interest as his present 
work has been. 
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Letters from Warren Isham.—No. 2. 
~~ New York, August 4, 1853. 

FrienpD JOHNSTONE :—There are several other 
new inventions that interested my attention at the 
Crystal Palace; among which, 

Marbleized Iron holds a conspicuous place. Pass- 
ing along, I noticed what seemed marble stands, 
tables, mantel-pieces, columns, safes, &c., of the 
most exquisite fancy shades and tints, having all 
the 4ppearance of the genuine article. Upon in- 
quiry, I learned that they were cast-iron, marble- 
ized. And what is remarkable in this case, the 
counterfeit is pronounced superior to the marble 
itself. The effect is not produced by any external 
coating, but by an incorporation of some substance 
with the iron itself, making it indestructible. It 
admits of a high polish, and is very beautiful. 





Among its advantages over marble are, that it is far 
less likely to break, and that it costs a hundred per | 
cent. less. It is manufactured here. 

“The Lubricating Balance-Box” is another im- 
portant invention. It consists in lifting the ends of | 
mill-shafts so as to take off the friction, the weight | 
of the shaft and wheel resting upon large, hollow, | 
water-tight, short cylinders, which turn upon water 
or other liquid. It is upon the principle, that an 
empty, water-tight vessel will sustain a weight upon 
the surface of a liquid, equal to that which it would 
contain when filled. For instance: A vessel which 
will contain 50 pounds of liquid, will bear up that 
weight when made water-tight and placed upon its 
surface. Cylinders, or boxes, sufficient to float the 
largest wheels upon water, would not require to be 
of inconvenient size. And besides, quicksilver, 
which is 134 times heavier than water, may be used, 
and of course 13} times less in bulk would be re- 
quired. This article would cost about a dollar a 
pound, and 10 pounds would float 10 tons. 

The advantages of this invention are, that it takes 
off the friction, and some 15 per cent. less power 
is required, the weight of several tons being turned 
by the fore-finger of a boy; and, that it supersedes 
the expense and trouble of lubricating with oil. 

The inventor is Mr. Theodore S. Minniss, of 
Meadville, Pa. Rights are for sale at the Crystal 


Palace. 
There is a new form of carriage and buggy 


Springs on exhibition, from Rahway, New Jersey, 
which I think something of. They may be either 
wood or steel, and are so constructed as greatly to 
simplify the matter. There are four springs, con- 
sisting of single bars of steel or wood. Two of 
them are fastened to the under side of the body 
behind, and to the head-block before; and the other 
two to the under side of the body before and tothe 
axle-tree behind. ey have great elasticity, and 
seem to ride easier than the old-fashioned steel 





springs. 


The advantages claimed are, that there is a saving 
of fifteen or twenty dollars in the cost, and that 
the vehicle is from 50 to 100 pounds lighter. 

The inventor told me he had sold the right for 
most of Michigan to Mr. Paton of Detroit. 

There is an improvement upon the common road 
scraper, which may be of some use. It consists in 
having joints or hinges in the bottom, so that in 
raising the implement the dirt drops through, and 
saves the outlay of strength necessary to tip it over. 
It occurred to me, however, that if it should strike 
a stone in its progress, and tilt up, its load might be 
emptied where it was not wanted. 

There is an invention of some importance to the 
ladies, and there is generally a crowd of them 
around it. It is a sort of a clock cradle; it swings 
without being touched, like the pendulum of a 
clock, with the same tick, tick, ‘tick, tick. It is 
wound up like a clock. 

There are many little bits of inventions, which 
may be useful in their way. There is a machine 
for cutting sausage-meat, and another for filling, 
both operated by a crank, saving vast labor. There 
is a square tin concern, open at the end, which, 
plunged into a mass of butter, brings out just a 
pound, or any other quantity desired, by guaging 
it. There is a lock, called “The Alarm Lock,” the 
key to which cannot be turned without striking a 
bell six or eight inches in diameter, and raising a 
fuss generally. There is a pair of fruit-shears, 
which can be thrust into the top of a tree, and by 
pulling a string, they will cut the stem of a plum 
or other fruit, and at the same time clasp the end 
of the stem on which the fruit hangs, and bring it 
down in safety. 

These, as well as those I have before mentioned, 
are all American inventions. Such things attract 
little attention from the mass of visitors; but they 
are all that saves such an exhibition from absolute 
contempt, in the eyes of every sensible man. 

I have not as yet noticed a single useful inven- 
tion among the contributions from foreign coun- 
tries, though there may be some, notwithstanding. 
As I supposed it would be, most of the articles from 
European countries are the true badges of the de- 
gradation of the people. In the fine arts, and in 
fire-arms, which have contributed about equally to 
the degradation of the masses, they make a con- 
siderable figure. They have got a carriage there 
from Paris, with a seat for two footmen behind, the 
sight of which sent a thrill of horror through my 
whole soul, so identified is such a spectacle in my 
mind with human wretchedness. Undoubtedly that 
thing is intended for the American market, but I 
hope and trust that no American fool will buy it. 
I should consider it a stigma upon the country. 

I shall continue my visits to the Palace, and may 
have something more to communicate. But we are 
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all dying here of the heat. Sixty were struck dead 
by the sun on Saturday. 
Respectfully, Warren Isa. 

P. 8. The prospect is favorable for a remuner- 
ating price for wheat. Whether war transpires be- 
tween Russia and Turkey or not, the continuance 
of the difficulty for some time yet, will tell upon 
the price of wheat. And then, there is little doubt 
of a'short crop in France, and none of a very de- 
ficient crop in the South of Europe. 

While we have been deluged with rain here the 
whole summer through, I perceive that you have 
been parched with drouth in Michigan, insomuch 
that your spring crops are likely to come short. 
But with a full crop of the two great staples, wheat 
and wool, and a good price for them, our farmers 
need not be greatly concerned. They will econo- 
mize sufficiently to make up all the deficiency of 
the spring crop. Had they been blessed with a 
good spring crop, too, I fear it would have been 
prejudicial to their habits, Warren Isnam. 


Letter III. 
New York, Sept. 10, 1853. 


FRIEND JOHNSTONE :—I have stumbled upon a 
few other machines in the Crystal. Palace, which 
are worthy of note, and indeed one or two which 
fairly eclipse the glory of the corn-husker. What 
would you think of the idea of having a machine to 
pull your flax for you? Did you ever bend your 
back to the task of jerking out flax by the roots, 
a very little handful at a time, and follow it up day 
after day, until your poor back fairly cried for 
mercy? Then you would know how to appreciate 
the value of such a machine—if you had any flax 
to pull. 

An exhibitor here (L. 8. Chichester, of Brook- 
lyn,) has three machines, one to pull the flax, an- 
other to break it, and a third to dress it, all to 
be operated by horse, steam, or water power. 

The flax-puller is moved before the horse, like 
Esterly’s reaper, and the flax is laid in such a man- 
ner a8 always to leave him a pathway, and also a 
track on each side for the wheels. In the forward 
movement of the machine, the flax is separated and 
collected between long, wedge-shaped projections, 
after the fashion of those of McCormick’s reaper, 
and being bent over at the same time, it is brought 
within the bite of two rollers, and is thus pulled, 
passed through between them, and delivered on the 
ground in rows for binding. The rollers, of course, 
are driven by gear connecting them with the two 
large wheels which bear up and carry forward the 
machine. It is calculated to do business as fast as 
a reaper. 

The breaker is furnished with a feed-table, from 
which the flax is thrown between two smooth 
rollers, which flatten and split the stalks length- 
wise, then through a pair of fluted rollers, from 





which it is received by the breaking rollers, which 
constitute the body of the machine, and from there 
it is delivered upon an apron in a wide sheet of 
fibre. 

These breaking rollers are so arranged with 
flanges, springs, &c., that their action upon the 
stalk resembles the movement.of the hands -back- 
wards and forwards in rubbing a stalk or two of 
flax held between the fingers to break it and let fall 
the shives. By this motion it is claimed that the 
woody is separated from the fibrous portion of the 
plant, so as to preserve the latter entire, in distinct 
and ribbon-like lines, throughout its entire length, 
instead of being beaten into tow, and thus a large 
portion of it wasted as by the old method. 

This dressing machine is an improvement on the 
scutching mill I saw in operation in Ireland, a de- 
scription and drawing of which I gavo in the 
Farmer. By the old method, a large portion of 
the flax is swingled into tow, the huge wooden 
sword making sad havoc with the fibre; and it is 
the same with the scutching mill. 

In this machine there are blades protruding from 
two parallel shafts several feet long, and turning 
towards each other, the blades of ono shaft passing 
between those of the other, both being enclosed in 
a wood case in which there is an aperture running 
the whole length. At one end of this aperture the 
flax is introduced, being held by the hand, and 
moved along to the other end, the blades striking 
it first on one side and then on the other. ‘The 
blades are conical and spiral, and so arranged as at 
first to strike, not in a line with the fibre, after the 
old fashion, but across it in a manner calculated to 
beat out the shives, without converting the fibre 
into tow. As the flax is moved towards the other 
end, the blades strike it more and more vertically, 
and they are much sharper, those at the feed end 
being rounded off, to act as beaters. 

The machine is in operation in the machinery 
department, and seems to work to a charm. The 
flax, when it comes out finished, is very beautiful, 
the fibres lying smooth and straight, not being 
“fuzzed up,” as by the old mode. 

The price of the entire concern is $650. The 
breaker and dresser are calculated for a manufac- 
tory, to which the farmers may sell the straw. 

I should not be surprised if these machines should 
open a new era in the history of flax culture in our 
country. Prof. Wilson (one of the British Com- 
missioners to the Exhibition) gave me a solemn 
charge the other day to sec to it, that the culture 
of flax is introduced into Michigan on a large scale. 
He says the British manufacturers get a great part 
of their flax from Russia, and sell their manufac- 
tured fabric to us, while we have no trade with 
Russia. But if wo can, not only raise our own 
flax, but make our own cloth, so much the better. 
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Another concern, which performs the work of 
kuman hands with wonderful despatch and preci- 
sion, is the shoe pegging machine. It cuts the pegs 
from the block, makes the holes for and drives 
them, all by one operation. It will put in two rows 
of pegs entirely around the sole of a boot or shoe 
in about two minutes; and will do the work better 
than it can be done by hand. It is two feet long, 
two high, and fifteen inches wide; by A. C. Gal- 
lehue, of Pittsburgh. It is in operation at the 
Crystal Palace daily, and is an object of much cu- 
riosity and inquiry. 

There is the model of a brick machine, also in 
operation, which grinds the mortar and moulds the 
bricks at the same time, delivering six bricks at a 
time as fast as they can be taken away. By Mi- 
chael Nourse & Co., Washington. 

There is also a stave machine, which cuts from 
the block, shaves and joints the staves ready for the 
truss, as fast as two boys can carry them away. 

An augur bit is exhibited by Mr. Gibbs, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., which will bore holes of almost all 
conceivable dimensions, being so formed that it can 
be enlarged or contracted at pleasure. 

The sewing machines are numerous, and they 
appear to have been brought to the highest degree 
of perfection. They will do the merciful work of 
driving the tens of thousands of destitute females 
to living employments which have hitherto been 
regarded as out of their sphere. Nowhere would 
they appear more in character than behind the 
counter. But I must close for the present. 

Respectfully yours, 
Warren Isuam. 

P.S. From a careful collation of all the accounts 
from Europe, I am satisfied that there will be a de- 
ficiency of 20 to 30 per cent. in the wheat crop of 
Europe the present year, which our own and all 
other exporting countries together cannot supply. 

Yours, &c., W. IsHam. 





ja Messrs. Streeter & Brothers, of Clyde, N. Y., 
write us that they will be in this vicinity with a lot 
of choice pure-bred Short-Horns, and also some 
Paular Merino and French grade bucks, for sale, 
about the middle of October. Their stock may be 
seen at Parrish’s, Hamtramck Hotel, at that time. 





Diarru@a.—Take of sweet oil, one ounce; cin- 
namon water, six ounces; mucilage of gum arabic, 
one ounce; laudanum, one drachm; and mix well 
together. Dose for an adult, one table-spoonful 
every three hours. 


INCIPIENT STAGE OF CHOLERA.—Take one ounce 
of tincture of catechu, one drachm and a half of 
laudanum, three drachms of tincture of camphor, 
half a drachm of oil of anise; mix well together in 
a bottle. Dose, a tea-spoonful in a little cold water 
every four hours, or oftener if the symptoms be ur- 
gent. Drink rice water. 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


8. B. NOBLE, EDITOR. 


The Apple Worm. 


It is now pretty well ascertained that the crop of 
apples will not exceed one tenth of what it did last 
year. Many trees that blossomed full, did not set 
fruit, and much that did set is destroyed by the 
worm, and we think to a greater extent in propor- 
tion to the quantity than last year, and we fear that 
but few experiments have been made to destroy the 
worm. We have hardly heard of any other than 
washing the trees early in the spring withley. We 
washed our trees with a strong soap-suds and sul- 
phur all to no purpose. The worms have done 
their job. It is to be hoped that experiments will 
be made at different seasons of the year, and some- 
thing discovered to destroy the dreaded insect and 
save the apple crop, with as little trouble as we be- 
lieve the plum crop may be. 














The Beurre Goubault. 





Among an invoice of trees received last year from 
Andre Leroy’s celebrated Nursery, near Angers, 
in France, Mr. E. G. Mixer, the proprietor of the 
Elmwood Nurseries, received some pear trees of a 
new variety, which presents some very meritorious 
qualities. These trees bore this year so as to give 
him an opportunity of judging of the merits of the 
fruit, though they are only in the second year from 
the bud, and were set out last year. The great de- 
fect of many of our large and finest-looking pears 
is their dryness. The Beurre Goubault is not ob- 
jectionable on that account. This pear, besides be- 
ing of medium size, gives evidence of being a pro- 
lific bearer, and as a choice variety for suburban 





ardens, to train as a dwarf pyramidal tree on a 
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quince stock, it seems to be first-rate—coming into 
bearing when very young. The fruit, which is of 
medium size, ripens about the middle of Septem- 
ber, and is very melting and juicy, sweet and agree- 
able in flavor, and is handsome and smooth on the 
outside. The flesh is fine-grained and smooth, 
melting in the mouth. Hardly so high-flavored as 
Virgalieu or White Doyenne. 

Beuvrre Govusavtt.—Fruit of medium size, 
roundish obovate, a little one-sided. Skin of the 
ripe fruit green, inclining to be slightly yellow, 
but covered all over with brown dots. Stalk strong, 
about an inch and a quarter long, set in a cavity 
rather shallow, but well-formed. Calyx open, seg- 
ments erect, in a shallow basin. Flesh clear, but 
not quite white, melting, buttery, and of a sweet 

and very agreeable flavor, though not what would 
be called high-flavored. Ripens about the middle 
of September. Tree is a prolific bearer. 





New Discovery in Grafting the Peach Tree. 


BY PROF. CHAS. G. PAGE, M. D., WASHINGTON. 

It is almost a universal practice with gardeners 
to bud the peach tree, and in nearly all treatises 
upon peach culture, budding is recommended in 

ace of grafting which is spoken of as impractica- 
bie. In the year 1839 my attention was first turn- 
ed to this subject by an old farmer of Fairfax coun- 
ty, Virginia, who boasted of his skill in grafting one 
hundred peach trees and failed in every one. Up- 
on trying the experiment upon a single tree, and 
with the utmost care, I failed also, and saw what 
Ps aga to me to be the true cause. My mind at 
that time being familiar with surgical subjects, I 
remembered that after a wound or incision was 
made, adhesion would not take place as long as the 
blood flowed or a discharge was kept up; that co- 
agulum must be formed before union could be ef- 
fected; that where the circulating vessels were too 
active or forcible, ligatures or mechanical means 
were employed to diminish the force of circulation. 
There appeared to me to be a close parallel between 
the conditions and practice in the surgical case and 
that of the peach tree. 

' The peach tree is one of very rapid growth and 
active circulation. When an incision is made, or 
the tree headed down in the grafting season, there 
is at once an overflow of sap; when the scion is in- 
serted in any of the usual ways, and the grafting 
composition applied, the excessive flow of the sap 
prevents the formation of coagulum or callus, and 
thus interferes with the adbesion or union between 
the scion or graft. The flowing of the sap was to 
be stopped, and several ways suggested themselves 
readily. The first was to cut the tap-root. This 
was done by passing down a long and sharp knife 
and severing the root at a depth varying according 
to the size of the tree—for large stocks going deep- 
er than small ones. The second was to head the 
stocks down, lift them from the ground, cut the tap- 
root, and re-plant the stocks, inserting the graft ei- 
ther before or after the planting. Under both these 
modes of checking the circulation, the grafts in- 
serted—after the common mode of cleft grafting— 
took perfectly well. The proportion of grafts suc- 








ceeding with this treatment was as great as with 
apple trees. I have even succeeded in grafting in 
this way in the month of August; and there is now 
er my father’s farm at Pageville, Fairfax county, 

irginia, a large and vigorous peach tree in the full 
prime of bearing, which was grafted in the summer 
of 1839. There are also at the same place a num-. 
ber of peach trees grafted in the spring of 1839, 
which are ina flourishing and healthy condition, 
and which are, of course, now nearly fourteen years 
old from the graft, and fifteen years from the seed. 
They look rather better than trees budded the same 
year; but this difference is perhaps owing to better 
treatment. A remark may not be amiss here con- 
cerning the age of the peach tree. It is not natu- 
rally a short-lived tree, as is generally represented 
and believed. The early failure of this tree in 
New Jersey has probably given rise to this opinion, 
although it is true that elsewhere the tree shares a 
similar fate under unfavorable circumstances. We 
have seen peach trees here two feet in diameter at 
the base of the trunk, and fifty years old. 

We will enlarge upon this subject in a future 
number of the Journal, as we have much yet to 
communicate upon the culture of this important 
fruit. The philosophy of the grafting operation is 
clear. The cutting of the tap-root, or a general 
shortening of the roots, checks at once the circula- 
tion of the sap; and if the tree be still kept in 
growing condition, the callus will readily form, and 
the graft take kindly, There is some advantage in 
being able to graft this tree, although it buds so 
easily and during so long a season (frequently in 
this region from the middle of June to the last of 
September.) The grafted tree is earlier in fruit, 
at in case budding fails, the stocks may answer 
for grafts in the spring. 








Mysreries or Bee-KeEPina Expiainrp. By M. Quins, 
Practical Bee-keeper. New York: OC. M. Saxton. 
For sale by Elwood & Co., Detroit. 


Here is a book that may be commended for the 
practical knowledge it displays of the subject of 
which it treats. We received it at too late an hour 
to do more than dip into it in different places, and 
to examine its arrangement. So far as we can say, 
it is the most voluminous and best arranged work 
on the subject that has yet been written on this side 
of the Atlantic. Every page shows the practical 
man, well acquainted with the subject he writes 
about. 





Exements or AcricutruraL Cuemistry AND GroLocy. 
By J. F. W. Jouxstron. Fdited by Simon Brown, 
Editor of the New England Farmer. Published 
by C. M. Saxton, New York. For sale by El- 
wood & Co., Detroit. 


It is but afew years since this work was first in- 
troduced into the United States, but during that 
time large editions have been sold. As a work 
which every person who cultivates the soil, and who 
desires to possess something more than a superfi- 
cial knowledge of operations and of phenomena 
that occur before his eyes every day, there is no 
work superior to that of Professor Johnston, who 
stands at the head of his profession. n Great Bri- 
tan. The present edition s new, and has been 
supplied with a complete index. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





A Perfect Wife. 


Edmund Burke, the distinguished orator, pre- 
sented to his wife, on the anniversary of their mar- 
riage, his idea of “a perfect wife,” which is sup- 
posed to be a true portrait of Mrs. Burke’ It is 
certainly a lovely picture, worthy of the pen of the 
author of the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
The following passages are extracts : 

“THE CHARACTER OF . 

“She is handsome; but it is beauty not arising 
from features, from complexion, or from shape. 
She has all three in a high degree, but it is not by 
these she touches a heart; it is all that sweetness 
of temper, benevolence, innocence, and sensibility 
which a face can express, that forms her beauty. 
She has a face that just raises your attention at 
first sight ; it grows on you every moment, and you 
wonder that it did not more than raise your atten- 
tion at first. 

“Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe when 
she pleases ; they command like a good man out of 
office, not by authority, but by virtue. 

“Her stature is not tall; she is not made to be 
the admiration of everybody, but the happiness of 
one. 

* She has all the firmness that does not exclude 
delicacy; she has all the softness that does not im- 
ply weakness. 

* Her voice is a soft, low music, not formed to 
rule in public assemblies, but to charm those who 
can distinguish a company from a crowd; it has 
this advantage—you must come close to her to hear tt. 

“To describe her person, describes her mind; 
one is the transcript of the other ; her understand- 
ing is not shown in the variety of matters it exerts 
itself on, but in the goodness of the choice she 
makes. 

“She does not display it so much in saying or 
doing striking things, as in avoiding such as she 
ought not to say or do. 

“No person of so few years can know the world 
better; no person was ever less corrupted by that 
knowledge. 

“ Her politeness flows rather from a natural dis- 
position to oblige, than from any rules on that sub- 
ject, and therefore never fails to strike those who 
understand good breeding, and those who do not. 

“She has a steady and firm mind, which takes no 
more from the solidity of the female character, than 
the solidity of marble does from its polish and lustre. 
She has such virtues as make us value the truly 
great of our own sex. She has all the winning 
graces that make us love even the faults we see iz 
the weak and beautiful in hers.” . 








Scatp Hrap.—Shave the head, and annoint the 
scalp with the following ointment: Creosote, half 
a drachm, rubbed np in an ounce of fresh lard.— 
Wash the head frequently with warm water and 
castile soap. 

OmrtMeENT For Rincworm.—Sulphuric acid, one 
drachm, rubbed up in an ounce of fresh lard. 
Apply several times a day. 

INTMENT FOR SorE Nippies.—Take two ounces 
diachylon, an ounce of sweet oil, and half an ounce 
of vinegar. Boil together and apply to the nipples 
on a fing linen rag. 





Spare the Rod, and Spoil the Child. 

Mr. Epiror :—Under the head of “ Educational,” 
in the last number of the Farmer, I find an article 
entitled “Love the Little Ones,” upon which, on 
account of its dangerous tendency, I would beg the 
privilege of making a few remarks. Either I mis- 
understand the tenor of the communication, or the 
writer is radically wrong in some of her educational 
opinions. I understand the fair authoress to incul- 
cate the following notions : 

1. That corporal chastisement is entirely unne- 
cessary, and decidedly injurious in school govern- 
ment. 

2. That in all cases, fair words are suflicient to 
reclaim the wicked. 

3. That chastisement and love are antipodal terms. 

1. In the course of my short educational career, 
comprising about thirteen years spent in the busi- 
ness of teaching, I have noticed that a great many 
of our wisest and best men, although sane on all 
other subjects, are entirely rabid on the subject of 
school government. They have imbibed the suici- 
dal doctrine that man wants nothing but love to 
guide him into the ways of truth and righteousness ; 
and any one who does not hold to the same opinion, 
must be brought up to their standard, and, like the 
victims of Procrustes, reduced to the proper di- 
mensions. | There is a certain false sentiment of 
kindness afloat in community, the lucubrations of 
some of our pseudo-philanthropists, which is work- 
ing a world of injury to the rising generation. You 
see the legitimate workings of this mock kindness 
in a class of youngsters parading our streets at 
night, long after all honest people should be in bed, 
each with a long-nine protruding from his mouth; 
and the young lady, not yet in her teens, with her 
education completed. You see the practical opera- 
tion of their system in the disregard of parental 
authority ; in the increased disrespect to the teacher; 
in the drunkenness, rowdyism, and licentiousness of 
our young men; and the pert precociousness of 
many of our young ladies. Should not a healthier 
sentiment in regard to school government prevail 
in community ? A writer in one of our most dis- 
tinguished religious journals says : “ The great bane 
of our educational system, commencing in the nur- 
sery or primary school, and progressing through the 
college, is a spirit of disobedience, which, if not 
speedily checked, will produce untold misery to 
millions.” Such being the state of things, can we 
tamely look on, and feel no responsibility ? Can 
we suicidally close our mouths, and suffer such 
opinions as your fair but deluded correspondent, 
“L., of St. Joseph,” would inculcate, to go unre- 
buked ? Just because the writer, in some particu- 
lar log-cabin, under some peculiar concatenation of 
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circumstances, found her school effectually governed 
| by affectionate words, does it follow that a like 
method of procedure, in all schools, and in every 
variety of situation, would be attended with like 
results? Just as wise would be the conclusion, 
that because slavery was abolished by some govern- 
ments, years ago, under certain restrictions and 
regulations, consequently, the entire abolition of 
involuntary servitude throughout the world, would, 
at this time, and in the present condition of society, 
be both salutary and judicious. I regard such rea- 
soning to be as false as that of the ancient philoso- 
phers, who laid down their premises and drew their 
conclusions in this manner: “As there are but 
thirteen points on the surface of a sphere, which 
can be just as far removed from each other as from 
the centre of the sphere; therefore, there can be 
but thirteen stars of the first magnitude.” Time, 
and the researches of modern astronomy, have as 
effectually proved the falsity of their conclusions, 
as will a more rational system of ethics dispel the 
ignis fatuus of fluctuating experimentalism. That 
corporal chastisement, under the guidance of rea- 
son, temperance, coolness, knowledge, and affec- 
tion, is both necessary and salutary to the “ young 
idea,” has been fully proved by an experience of 
four thousand years. The “Wise Man” hath given 
us many truthful maxims in this matter, which, did 
we but act upon, we should be spared the frequent 
tales of sorrow and lamentation heard around the 
hearth-stones of so many households. The Great 
Teacher, while sojourning upon earth, found it 
necessary, in one instance, to apply the scourge to 
those who would defile the sacred temple. 

2. If fair words and gentle means be sufficient to 
reclaim the wicked, then why all this dread para- 
phernalia of courts, of judges and justices, of 
sheriffs and bailiffs? Why do the jail and state- 
prison open wide their portals? Why does the 
gallows so frequently rear its disgraceful front to 
blushing heaven ? Why do we leave our farms, our 
workshops, and our firesides to cast our votes for, 
or against a “Maine Law?” Have not the inmates 
of our states-prisons heard the voice of admoni- 
tion? Have not the dealers in that liquid poison 
which eats into the soul, seen and heard of the evils 
inseparable from their destructive business ? Have 
they not had expostulation and entreaty, “line 
upon line, and precept upon precept,” and do they 
desist from the pursuit of their damning trade? If 
fair words were effectual in turning. men from the 
error of their ways, this world would long since 
have been a paradise, and we should now be revel- 
ing in all the blessings of the promised millenium. 


3. Chastisement and love are antipodal terms. I 
cannot think so. Among the thousand instances 
in my own experience, I will mention one. I once 
had a little girl in my school, about seven years of 











age, who was much addicted to “ sucking” the first 
two fingers of her right hand. I frequently called 
her to my desk, and cautioned her against it, but 
without success. The fingers would go into her 
mouth on all oceasions. One day I mether father 
in the street, and he spoke of this disagreeable 
habit of his daughter, adding, “We have whipped 
her very severely for it, but we cannot break her of 
it. I don’t want you to whip her, as it will do no 
good.” I requested him to grant me the privilege 
of taking what course I should see fit. To this he 
readily assented ; so, on the following day, I found 
Aun Eliza with her fingers in her mouth again. I 
called her to my desk, and talked with her several 
minutes about the evil habit into which she had 
fallen. I told her that thereafter I should be 
obliged to whip her hand, whenever I found it in 
her mouth, in order that she might remember my 
admonition. I requested her also, that if at any 
time she should find ber hand in her mouth, she 
would immediately bring it to me, and I .would 
whip it till it learned to occupy its proper position. 
She promised to do so, and I had the happiness of 
knowing that she conscientiously endeavored to 
fulfill her promise, for she came to me several times, 
saying her hand had been in her mouth. I whipped. 
it according to agreement, and a fortnight had not 
elapsed before her mother said that she was entirely 
cured; So radical was the reformation, that she 
did not even put her fingers into her mouth in her 
sleep. And did she love me the less for the chas- 
tssement which I laid on with unsparing hand ? 
Certainly not! But, alas! those little taper fingers 
haye long since crumbled into their original dust ! 
I saw her on her thirteenth birthday, which, to my 
inexpressible sorrow, proved the day of her death, 
She had barely strength enough to raise her pale 
hand to meet my grasp. When I was about to 
leave her, she requested me to kiss her as I had, 
formerly, in her younger days. I did so; and four 


hours after she was an angel in heaven. 


“ Now the quiet ak d creeping. 
Marks the grave where she lies sleeping.” 


I could give you cases innumerable, in which cor- 
poral chastisement has produced a greater love and 
respect for the teacher : but the infliction must be 
bestowed in the right spirit. 

But I have troubled you too long, and will, there- 
fore, desist. E. W. C. 

Granp Rapips, Aug. 22, 1853. 

[We think that “L.” only referred to those cases 
of inattention on the part of teachers, where the 
rod was resorted to as the readiest and least trou- 
blesome remedy, and did not argue for its entire 
dismissal from the hands of the teacher.—Ep. } 





GareLEs.—Gargles are made from a yariety of 
subtances. Sage tea, with the addition of honey 
and alum, makes an excellent gargle fore sore 
mouth. 
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Teachers’ Trials—No. 4. 

The unintelligent interference of parents in re- 
gard to the employment of the pupils’ time at 
school is often the source of great perplexity to 
teachers. I would not be understood as advocating 
: lack of interest on the part of parents. I would 
have the whole district form themselves into a visit- 
ing committee, and some of them visit their school 
every week, and other schools as often as possible, 
at the same time peruse good authors on the sub- 
ject of schools and teaching, and the poor schools 
that are now so common would soon disappear, and 
in their stead would be seen those worthy our time 
and country. See that your teacher is what the 
teacher should be, and then let him organize and 
conduct his school. Do not, if you have been so 
unfortunate as to obtain a bad one, retain him: 
better give him his wages, and hire one that is good 
—it is much cheaper. If good wages were paid, 
and none but good teachers employed, there would 
soon be enough to supply the demand. The pre- 
sent system gives no incentive to superior qualifi- 
cations. Hear the following exclamatory sen- 
tences: no doubt you have heard similar ones 
many a time: ‘ Ma'am, father says he can’t get me 
no little go’graphy till I can say the ‘fore part of 
the spelling-book!’” “Call me Miss &., if you 
you please. Your father does n’t know that I can 
give you a better knowledge of that in a month, by 
spending a few minutes with your class after spell- 
ing, than you could learn in a year of hard study, 
as he learned it.” “ Ma says I can’t have no First 
Reader, ‘cause I can’t read the spelling-book yet !” 
“Tell your ma the spelling-book is too hard for 
you, and that you could learn very fast, readiug 
such pretty stories, with so many pretty pictures to 
look at.” “Pa says he don’t send me to school to 
see pictures and posies, and such things!” chimes 
in a little roguish urchin. “Father says he cannot 
get me a Third Reader, books cost so much; and 
he got me a Rhetorical Reader on purpose, so he 
would n't have to get another!” “Pap says I ain't 
big enough to study ‘rithmetic, and he don’t know 





last summer let us have the map, and if we did n’t 
know where to find the place, showed us, and told 
the first letter and the first words of the coarse 
print, too, and we didn’t study half sohard. “Tell 
me your teacher's name?” “Jane Sullivan.” “ Call 
her Miss Sullivan ; it is very bad taste to say ‘ school 
maam.’ How far did you recite toher?” “0O,I 
got to the Middle States.” “Tell me which is the 
longest river in the New England States?” Hesi- 
tates. “Don’t know.” “On what river is Con- 
cord, and in what State?” “I don’t remember 
any such questions.” “You see your lessons were 
of no use to you. You must think your time 
worth too much to throw away.” To another one: 
“Can you tell me the meaning of meridian?” 
“The master never asked such questions.” “I am 
sorry he did not. Words are of no use if we do 
not know the meaning of them.” “I ain’t going to 
write composition again; father says ’t ain’t no use 
spending my time that way, and he can’t afford it. 
He says anybody that wants flowers and all such 
nonsense, can’t learn children much, and he don’t 
think ’t will be worth while to send much longer.” 
Here a modest little girl, with the impress of love 
and thought on her brow, steps up to the teacher 
and in a low tone says: “Ma'am, I wrote so pretty 
the other day, because everything was so clean and 
quiet ; and that beautiful bouquet in the mug made 
me feel so happy that I could think of a great many 
nice things to write which I never thought of be- 
fore!” O, how little is the influence on the char- 
acter of children, of quiet and beautiful things, ap- 
preciated by parents! If you would have them 
grow up to be blessings to yourselves, ornaments 
to society, and useful members of community, sur- 
round them while young with the beautiful in na- 
ture and the arts; and teach them yourselves, and 
give them teachers in their schools that will teach 
them to love these; and the gentle influence they 
will throw around their characters will fortify them 
against evil, and open their hearts to hold com- 
munion with the lLeautiful book of Nature, and 
through it with its Author. 


In these illustrations of too many school-rooms 


what ‘’lustrated’ means!” “ Mother says here’s|and school-room scenes, I hope those who have 


you'll get tired keeping the children clean!” “Ma 
says as how she can’t keep hankachers for me to 
loose!” “My little fellow, did you tell her that a 
small piece of old cloth would do, and you wuuld 
be careful not to loose it?” “1 forgot that!” 
“James has a nice one—a piece of his worn-out 
apron. Ella’s is a piece of an old dress, and Char- 
lie has a little shirt-sleeve. See how clean and 
bright their faces are: they can learn because they 
feel so happy.” Many such speeches are heard as 
time passes. Remember, ’tis the trials of the 


teaener we are recounting. “The school ma'am; 


an old pan you can use for a wash-dish, but ons 








analogous ones will see them and strive to correct 
them. 

I have assumed a competent teacher in the one 
presented ; but how few are what a teacher should 
be! If acceptable, and time will permit, I may, at 
some future date, give a chapter on “ Incompetent 


! Teachers, or “The District’s Trials.” 


Mrs. E. P. F. B. 


fLoRaL Hint. 





How To send Pants By Post.—If a small tuft 
of the plant with the earth on is wrapped in damp 
brown paper and then enclosed within sheet lead, 
such as tea-chests are lined with, it will travel se- 
curelyi or a week.—Garaener’s Chronicve. 
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The Markets. 
Derrorr, Sept. 28, 1853. 

Frovur.—The market for flour has fluctuated very considerably 
during the past week, but up to the latest dates it had regained 
mauch of the decline which it had suffered during that time. It 
is now selling here at $5,3134, at Buffalo at $5,50. In New York it 
is selling at $6,3744 to $6,50, but variations of a shilling to two shil- 
lings per bbl under these prices have occurred during the week past. 
The prospect is, however, that very little Flour will be sold in New 
York during the coming winter under these quotations. 

‘Wueat—The quotations of Wheat both at this place and at Buf- 
falo have fluctuated much more on account of the foreign news than 
at New York. In Buffalo the price of Michigan white Wheat has 
been as high as $1 28, and then down to $1 12g. Then the highest 
rate has been $1 17 for cargoes of choice grain, and the lowest $1 06, 
delivered on board ship. In New York choice Michigan has not 
been at any time less than $1,40, and the highest range has been 
$1,47. At the present date, the price of wheat by the cargo on board 
at this city is $1,12}¢, at Buffalo it is held at $1,184 for white, and 
$1,124¢ for red. In New York, white Michigan readily sells at $1, 
45 per bushel “to arrive soon.” Red wheat is worth about $1,35 in 
he same market. 

Corx—There is still a good fair demand for corn here, which is 
mostly brought from other states at present, at 68 cents. In New 
York, Western corn is held at 80a81 cents. In Chicago corn has 
sold at 60 to 64 cents. 


Oats—Sell here at 3734 cents by the apc In Chicago they 
have been plenty at 26 and 27 cents. In Ilinois this crop has mostly 
been good. In this state the dry weather injured it, and made the 
crop a light one. 

Bartey—The late sales of barley in Chicago have been made at 
52254 cents per bushel]. Here this grain has been worth 56a58c. 

Butrer—This necessary article is scarce and brings high prices. 
Good roll is worth 17al8 cents at present. Firkins from 12to 15 
cents according to quality. 

Curest—There is little country cheese come in, and it is readily 
taken at 8 cents. Hamburgh cheese sells by wholesale at 9a10 cents. 

Hay—This article keeps up, though the hay crop is generally a 
good one. Clover of fair quality is worth $12 per ton and first rate, 
Timothy is $15a$16. 

Satt—Little change in price {from last week, it sells at 11s. per 
barrel. 





Receipts. 
Cash received for Michigan Farmer from at 22 to Sept. 22, 1853: 
A 8 Cook $1, J W Crippen $3, J Ten Eyck A Jones 


agt) $9, 
$1, ) Murphy $1, J Paton $1, W J Hump! oh Ww Penfield $3, A 
Hill $1, HH Norton $1, H Ulrich (city agt) $6, H Burnham $2, J 
Stevenson $2 25, F Bancker $1, R ume $1, H C Andrews $3 75, 
L D Grant $1 25, 8 King $1, G W Armstrong $2, J Ten Ecyk $4, C 
C Smith $1, D Gage 75c, C M Chapell 75c, P B Loomis 75c, 8 Rood 
$1, G Williams 50c, J Huston 75c, J Sexton $1, G B Fuller 75c, M 
¥isher $1, 8 H Jones $3, H Draper $], C W Calkins $7, MP Wing 
$2, F Cummings $3 20, M Merithew $1 30, P 'T Davis $1, O High 
Chamberlain $2, H Wheatland MD $3, W Barr 75c, B Scott 
J Way $1, J Robinson 7éc, 
50, 8 Warmer 91, 77 Bee $1, A L Roof $1, 8 
B Noble (gen agt) $20,G W Hai iley 1 don pend 3 


_N Beecher $15, F Van Antwerp $1, J 8 Ketchum 75c, T Steers $1, 
J B Hettsmann $1, 8 B Noble $15, I Bailey $3, M Rider $2, TS Ja- 
nuary $1, C Williams $1, T Blackett $1. 
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VALUABLE RECIPE FOR SALE. 


A RECIPE for putting up PEACHES, so that they will keep for 
years as fresh as when first taken from the tree ;—one of the 
most valuable recipes known for keeping this valuable fruit fresh. 
Below I give the names of men, as reference, who haye eaten’ of 
them this spring. 








Receipts All orders accompanied with the cash promptly at- 
tended to. E. VAN SANCTT, Leoni, Mich. 
Dr. J. 8. Watts, Leoni, C. Hotchkiss, Pontiac, 
Tra Dillman, bs C.N. Curtis, “ 
T. Hand g J. Wallace, . 


o , 
8. 8. Brown, Concord, 
H. Nimocks, Clinton, 
E. Clarke, ‘* 
Wm. Vaughn, “ 


A. A. Angevine, South Albion, 
J. Nearpass, i 
P, Nearpass, K 


J. Tapan, Salem. jul4t 


New Book and Stationery Establishment. 
KERR, DOUGHTY § LAPHAM, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
DETROIT, MICH., 


OULD respectfully announce to the Book Trade in Michigan, 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Canada West, that 

they have opened a Publishing and Importing Wholesale Book and 

Stationery House in this city, where may be found at all times a full 

stock of School, Miscellaneous, Law, and Theological Books, Stand- 
ard Works, &c. 

Also a full and complete assortment of English, French, German 
and American Stationery, Letter and Cap Papers, and all articles in 
their line, including Blank Work, Slates, Ink, &c., 

From our advantages in psbliching, we can procure our stock in 
exchanges with other publishers, and are enabled to sell at exactly 
Eastern prices, thus saving to our customers their freights from 
Eastern cities. 

To Booksellers, Country Merchants, Pedlers, Colporteurs, Book 
Agents, and Teachers we will only say, try us, and we will satisfy all 
that we can furnish goods on as favorable terms as any house in the 
country. KERR, DOUGHTY & LAPHAM, 

jully Young Men’s Hall, Jefferson ave., Detroit. 


THE EYES! THE EYES! 

R. GEO. BIGELOW sy aggro d annvuunces to the citizens of 
Detroit, and the public in general, that he is now engaged in 
reating various diseases of the eye to which this country is subject. 
Asap Oculist, he professes skill and experience, to which hund- 
reds can testify who have been afflicted with the various kinds of 
Ophthalmia, or inflammatory diseases of the Eye, and have been by 
him  ygonen cured and restored to sight, from years of blindness.— 
Dr, B, was himself afficted with diseased eyes for ten years, and af- 
ter several of the most celebrated Physicians and Oculists of the New 
England States, and New York, together with a multitude of “ Ney- 
‘ailing Remedies” had failed, was cured and restored from blind- 
ness by the same treatment (administered by Dr. E. Leach, of Utica 

N.Y.) which he is now practicing with so much success. 
86 Jefferson avenue, a few doors east of the Farmer’s and 

ly 








Mechanic’s Bank.—Detroit, January 1, 1853. 





“FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c, 


HE subscribers offer for sale this spring, a large assortment of 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrub! , Flowering border 
Plants, Roses, Bulbous Roots, Asparagus, Pie t, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, etc., upon the most reasonable terms, and they urge 
upon those wishing to purchase, to callupon them before purchas- 
ing elsewhere, as they feel disposed to sell very low. They havea 
large amount of Trees in a bearing state. 

Also—Evergreens, of large size. They are also importing an ex- 
tensive assortment of Seedling Evergreens,Nursery Stocks,Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, &c.,a portion of which will be offered 
to the trade. 

Our Nursery is situated two miles from the City Hall, down Fort 


7 | street. We are publishing a new catalogue, which will be ready for 


delivery soon after the first of March, and which wil) be supplied 
gratis to all post-paid applicants, enclosing a stamp, or upon appli- 


4) cation to the store of M.H. Webster, Jefferson avenue, or to the 


store of Hiram Walker, Woodward avenue, Detroit, and at this office, 
Trees packed in the best manner and delivered in Detroit, at any 
place designated; no charge for delivery. 
HUBBARD & DAVIS. 


Detroit, February 8, 1853. 
ANN ARBOR PAPER MILL. 
UND & CHAPIN, manufacturers of Book, Printing Wrapping 
L Paper. Paper of any size and weight madeto order en short 


C. A. Cuapm, 





5 | notice. All orders wil receive prompt attention. 


J. H. Lowp.—Ann Arbor, Feb. 9, 1853.—ly 
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D. DE FOREST, 


ANUFACTURER of Window-Sash, Doors and Blinds—gen- 

uine articles made by hand. Also dealer in Nails, Glass, Putty, 

and Paints. Water-Lime, and Lumber of all descriptions, kept 
constantly on hand. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 
at reduced prices. Constantly on hand and for sale cheap, a large 
supply of 
‘FRESH STONE LIME. 
Cash, and the highest market price paid for 
LUMBER OF ALL KINDS. 
Shop on Main Street, near the Depot. 
Ann Arbor, Washtenaw Co., July, 1853. au3m 





BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
ICHMONDS & BACKUS would call the attention of their friends 
and the public to their large and well selected stock of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


which have been selected with great care, both as to qelty and 
price, which we now offer at as low rates as can be sold in this 


market. 

Our stock of paper is very large, enabling us to furnish Counties 
and Banks, Merchants and nippere, Lawyers and Doctors, Mechan- 
ics and Farmers, with every style of Paper and Blank Books requir- 
ed to conduct their ive business. 

We have increased our material and facilities for binding Music, 
age pea Miscellaneous and rey Books. All work done prompt- 
ly, and with neatness surpassed by none. 

- ; FnRICHMONDS & BACKUS. 
Desnoyers’ block, cor. Jefferson ave. and Bates st. 
janl853-ly 





Tar Warer-Cure Jovrnat.—A New Volume. Now is the time 
to subscribe. Pulished monthly in a beautiful quarto, Illustrated 
with engravings exhibiting the Structure, Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Human Body, with familiar instructions to learners. It is 
emphatically a Journal of Health, designed to be a complete Family 
Guide in all diseases. 

Terme—Only One Dollar a Year,in advance. Address, post-paid, 
Fow ers & Wexts, Clinton Hal), 131 Nassau strect, New York. 


“The Water-Cure Journal holds a high rank in the science of }. 


health : always ready, straight-forward and plain-spoken, it unfolds 
the laws of our physical nature without any pretensions to the tech- 
niealities of science, but in a form as aitractive and refreshing as the 
sparkling element of which it treats,”"—Wew York Tribune. jul4m 





Tae Ituosrratep AMERICAN PaRENOLOGICAL JourNAL: Devoted to 
Phrenology, Physlology, Mechanism, Education, Agriculture, 
the Natural Sciences, and General Intelligence ; Profusely Ilus- 
trated with Engravings. 

Every family, and especially all young men and women, should 
have a copy. Published monthly, at One Dollar a year. All letters 
should be post-paid, and directed to Fowrers & WELLL, 


Clinton Hall, 137 Nassau st., New York. 
Young men about launching forth upon the activities of life, and 
anxious to start right, and understand their course, will find this 
Journat a friend and monitor,to encourage them in virtue, shield 
them from vice, and to prepare them for usefulness and success in 
life. The various occupations will be discussed in the light of Pare 


nology and Physio so that every one may know in what pursuit 
he would be iron iikely to Steed —Pounaeians. Paldt 


NEW YORK CHEAP JEWELRY STORE. 


: NO. 55 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT. 
L P. DURKEE & CO., successors to (H. B. Marsh,) wholesale 





je and retail dealers in 
ATOHES,CLOCKS, JEWELRY & FANCY GOODS, 
have just received and a splendid assortment of Gold and 
Silver Watches, Silver Ware, Jewelry, Clocks and Fancy Goods, 
which wil be sold cheaper than the poane. 
Ze Watches ‘and Clocks repaired and warranted. Mar’53-ly 





SMITH & TYLER, 


ANUFACTURERS and Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Rubbers and 
Findings, Corner of Woodward Avenue and Larned Street, 
it, Michigan. 

We intend to have on hand at all times a full and complete assort- 
ment of goods in our line, both of our own and Eastern manufac- 


ture. 

Mr. Smith gives his —— attention to all work of our own 
make, and we use the best leather to be had in the market, and there- 
fore believe there is not better work made in the State, than we are 


ing up. 
We we ms fared to are Boots and yet to examine our 
and jy fore buying elsewhere, as we use our best 
endeavorsto give entire satisfaction. , 
Remember our stand is corner of Woodward Avenue and Larned 
Street. jan-lyr SMITH & TYLER. 





“NO WAR, NOR BATTLE SOUND!” 


BUT PENSIONS, BOUNTY LANDS, &C. 
Al widows of aut officers, and at soldiers of the Revolution- 
t 





ary war, are (by an act of Congress, approved Feb. 3, 1853,) en- 
tled to a pension “for life” of the same amount their husbands 
drew or would have drawn had they applied. Heretofore, none 
were entitled only those married previous to January, '800. Wid- 
ows and orphans who have drawn FIVE YEARS’ PENSION, under Act of 
July 4, 1836, July 21, 1848, and Feb. 22, 1849, are entitled to “ Five 
YEARS’ ADDITIONAL PENSION.” And all widows and orphans (under 
16) who have lost a husband or father in any war since 1790, are en- 
titled to five years’ pension (if not received.) Every officer and sol- 
dier who has at any time been wounded, or it any way disabled, in 
the service of the U.8., and in the line of his duty, is entitled to 
Pension for Life, according to the degree of bis disability, 

Bounty Lanps.—Every officer and soldier who have served as long 
as ‘‘ ONE MONTH” in any war of the U. 8. since 1790, is now entitled 
to land, if he has not received it. 

Applications for Pensions, Land, or pay of any kind, will receive 
prompt attention by vue by letter or in person to 

AVID PRESTON & CO, Detroit, Mich. 

P. 8S. We buy and sexx 160, 80, and 40-acre warrants, and pay best 

rates. ap'53 ly 


UNITED STATES ILLUSTRATED, 


AST, No. 1—Containing accurate views and descriptive articles 
of The President’s House in Washington ; Niagara Falls; Bar- 
hydt’s Lake, near Saratoga; and the Bunker Hill Monument. 
WEST, No. 1—Lake Ithasca (Sources of the Mississippi); Falls 
of 8t. Anthony (two plates); and San Francisco. 
Price 50 ye = ond number. 
( Each 8 riber to East and West receives a magnificent 
plate—“ The Battle of Bunker Hill,” after Trumbull, as a premium. 


Meyer's Universum. 
Vor. IL. 

No. 1—Containing the Views and Descriptions of Columbia 
Bridge, Susquehanna ; Scenery on the River San Juan, Nicaragua ; 
oeeene, near Vienna; and Valley of Goecksu, near Constanti- 
nople. 

Price 25 cents per number. 

{(@ Each subscriber to Vol. II. receives an historical picture— 
the Maid of Saragossa—as a premium with the last number. au 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MANUFACTORY, 
Corner of Carolina and Third Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 














PITT’S PATENT SEPARATOR, 
IMPROVED DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 


PITT’S CORN AND COB MILLS, de. 


I HEREBY give notice, that since the extension of the Patent 
Right on my Machine for Cleaning and Finesick Grain, T have 
removed to Buffalo, N.Y., where I have permanently socated and 
erected a large establishment for the future man ure of the 
above machines, 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved, and rendered more 
permanent and durable in all its parts; while the Horse Power, for 
strength, ceney and cheapness of repair, is not surpassed by | 
Ff in the United States. This Power is warranted to withstand the 
full strength of eight horses; alse, to give as much effective or 
useful power when driven by one or two horses as any other Horse 
Power, whether constru on the Endless Chain or Lever prin- 
ciple. It was put on trial at the great exhibition of Horse Powers 
and Threshing Machines, at Geneva. in July, 1852, where it re- 
ceived the N. Y. State Agricultural Society's first premium “for the 
best Horse Power for general purposes ” 

The Separator, at the same tria', also received the Society’s first 
premium. My machines will thresh and clean from three to five 
hundred bushels of whent per day, and other grain in propo: tion. 

Two hundred of the above machines are for sale at the Agricul- 
tural Works of the Subscriber, in this city, all warranted to be 4 
better article than can be purchased at any other shop ; and if tney 
do not on trial prove to be so, | will take them off the hands of the 
purchasers at the price they may pay me for them. 

I farther notify all persons who are purchasing Horse Powers and 
Separators to be used in California or Oregon, that I will hold them 
accountable for any infringements of the rights secured to me by 
Letters Patent in the above machines, as I am manufacturing @ 
Horse Power and Separator expressly designed for ‘hat section. 

All orders for the above machines hereatter sddressed to John A. 
Pitts, Bufialo, N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 

JOHN A. PITTS, Buffalo, N.Y. 

The above machines are for sale at Detroit, Mich., and Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. ; june-1853 




















